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Introduction 


In April 2004, when the Circumpolar Students Association (CSA) was winding 
down its academic year and thoughts were turning to field research for the 
summer, we (the editors) engaged in a discussion about bringing together a 
collection of papers that represented the diverse scholarship of northern 
research taking place among the membership of our multidisciplinary 
association. The stimulus for this idea originated from our involvement in 
organizing the 7" (Inter)National ACUNS Conference on Northern Studies and 
hosting it at the University of Alberta the previous year as well as from our 
many scholarly activities through the CSA including the biweekly Northern 
Speakers Series, the monthly Northern Interest Readers Forum, and the annual 
Northern Research Day. As an editorial team, we have very diverse 
backgrounds, academic training, and perspectives, however, our common 
interest in northern issues has brought us together repeatedly over the past 
three years. This publication was an opportunity for us to once again 
collaborate on a project that is intended to strengthen the University of Alberta’s 
position as an institutional leader in northern research. 

We are delighted with this collection of papers and extended abstracts; 
it ranges in contributions from Earth and Atmospheric Sciences to Physical 
Education and Recreation, from Biological Sciences to Anthropology, and from 
Human Ecology to Education. The collection comprises both theoretical and 
empirical papers on thesis and non-thesis related subject matter. Authors were 
encouraged to extend their writing beyond their traditional disciplinary 
boundary and to collaborate with others to further create interdisciplinary 
contributions to the academic literature on the circumpolar North. Each full 
paper was rigorously reviewed by the editorial team as well as double-blind 
reviewed by at least two academic reviewers. The extended abstracts, solicited 
from the 2005 Northern Research Day presentations, were subject to editorial 
review. 

Brown provides a critical review of the literature on ethical research 
practices in Indigenous communities. She discusses key concepts for ethical 
practices and she focuses her analysis on the implications of these concepts on 
the 1998 Tri-Council Policy Statement regarding ethical conduct for research 
involving humans. Castleden argues for the necessary inclusion of social 
constructionism in order to better understand both the differences in land-use 
perspectives and the power to define the issues surrounding such land-use 
conflicts. She contextualizes her argument with an example of proposed 
hydroelectric development on a sacred Indigenous site in the Canadian North. 
De la Barre examines the concept of authenticity in cultural tourism by focusing 
her lens on Aboriginal empowerment in northern Canada. She identifies the 
tourism development tools that can assist with empowering Aboriginal 
communities who have the most at stake when developing cultural tourism 
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activities because their daily lives are immersed in the cultures from wherein 
cultural tourism typically takes place. Edwards, et. al outline changes that the 
Mackenzie Delta region may experience over the course of the next century and 
suggest how these changes may affect grizzly bear ecology and population 
dynamics. They also introduce an assessment of the potential influence of 
future oil and gas development on grizzly bear habitat ecology in the Mackenzie 
Delta region. Giles shares her experience with community research in the 
Northwest Territories. Hers is not the neat and tidy account of the researcher’s 
community experience often seen in the literature. Rather, through the use of 
stories, it is an honest expression of how complicated research involving human 
participants can be. Mitchell’s paper explores the diversity of health and 
environmental risk perspectives in relation to the northern Alberta oil and gas 
industry. Her research supports the literature that suggests risk perception is 
often influenced more by lived experience than expert opinion. Pinard studies 
the potential to harness wind energy in the Yukon. In this paper, he reviews 
wind climate studies that relate to Yukon and re-examines climate studies that 
have not focused on wind energy but which have the potential to contribute to 
a better understanding of wind energy potential for the geographic region. 
Westman, ef. al use content analysis to compare the activities and actors 
involved in contemporary language planning celebrations in Nunavut. They 
discuss how language planning differentiates laws from policies and describe 
language planning as it applies specifically to Nunavut. 

Hodgkins investigates the level of impact that industry in the Northwest 
Territories is having on the postsecondary education system. Leroux and 
Schmiegelow outline the methods they will use in a case study of the Mackenzie 
Valley to evaluate the integrity of reserve networks in the boreal region in an 
effort to address conservation issues prior to the extensive development 
activities anticipated for the region. Westman introduces his study on the 
religious discourse of Cree Evangelical Christians in northern Alberta. 

The editorial team wishes to thank each contributing author for their 
choosing to publish in this unique volume. The editorial team also wishes to 
thank the academic reviewers for their significant contributions, assisting 
authors in further developing their manuscripts. Finally, we must applaud, 
again, the tremendous efforts of Cindy Mason and Elaine Maloney at the 
Canadian Circumpolar Institute: Elaine for helping to make this publication a 
reality and Cindy for the meticulous copy-editing and getting the book fit to 
print. We are particularly pleased to launch this book at the 2005 Canadian 
Circumpolar Institute’s Winter Solstice. Finally, we would like to thank our 
families, friends, pets, peers, and supervisors for their support and 
encouragement in seeing this volume through to publication. 


Heather Castleden, Ryan Danby, Audrey Giles, Jean-Paul Pinard 
Editors 
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Collected Papers 


Research, Respect and Responsibility: 

A Critical Review of the Tri-Council Policy 
Statement: Ethical Conduct for Research 
Involving Humans in Aboriginal Community- 
Based Research 


Micaela Brown!’ 


Introduction 

The following paper is a critical review of current literature surrounding ethical 
research practices in North American (primarily Canadian) Aboriginal 
communities. Sources cited include academic, government and community- 
authored documents, primarily selected from Ethics in the context of research 
and Indigenous peoples: A bibliography (Caine, Davis, Jacobs, & Letendre, 
2004). Key concepts for ethical practices are discussed, with analysis focusing 
on the implications of these concepts for the critical examination and ongoing 
development of the 1998 Tri-Council Policy Statement: Ethical Conduct for 
Research Involving Humans. 


Background 

In recent years, increasing awareness has been drawn to the destructive legacy 
of unethical research practices by outside researchers in Aboriginal 
communities. Several factors, including a general lack of culturally appropriate 
ethical standards (Haig-Brown & Archibald, 1996), lack of respect for 
communities’ cultural beliefs (Norton & Manson, 1996), failure to conduct 
research that is responsive to community perspectives and needs (Korsmo & 
Graham, 2002), and misappropriation of Indigenous knowledge (Canada, 
1999) have created an atmosphere of suspicion of researchers among many 
Aboriginal community members. So widespread is this feeling that, according 
to Freeman (1993), the “biggest single social reality” in many Aboriginal 


11 would like to acknowledge with thanks the following people for their invaluable 
comments and editorial assistance: Dr. Nancy Gibson, Elder Major Ed Borchert, and 
Carrielyn Lamouche. In addition, the Alberta ACADRE Network, the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council, and the Northern Science Training Program (INAC) 
for their financial support of my graduate studies. 
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communities “may be a widespread distrust of research or researchers” (p. 
192). 

At the same time, Aboriginal communities have continued to assert 
their independent autonomy and authority (Freeman, 1993), increasingly 
demanding that outside researchers meaningfully “engage the realities of 
increasing self-determination” (Kaufert, Commanda, Elias, Grey, Kue Young, & 
Masuzumi, 1999). For many communities, this means that “helicopter” style 
research (Macaulay, 1994), which has traditionally failed to take into account 
community research needs, priorities, consultation, and direction is no longer 
acceptable (Korsmo & Graham, 2002; Kowalsky, Verhoef, Thurston, & 
Rutherford, 1996; Scott & Receveur, 1995). Researchers working with 
Aboriginal communities are therefore increasingly being called to recognize that 
“all research is implicitly political” (O’Neil, Kaufert, Kaufert, & Koolage, 1993, 
p. 229); and to understand, as Menzies (2001) writes, that “to deny the colonial 
legacy by not adapting our research projects to accommodate Aboriginal 
concerns is to participate in the colonial project itself” (p. 22). 

In response to these issues, researchers, institutions, and communities 
have devised a number of suggested and applied research practices aimed at 
minimizing the ethical pitfalls and potential harm to Aboriginal individuals and 
communities who choose to engage in research with outsiders. Some 
community organizations, such as the Council of Yukon First Nations (CYFN) 
(2000), have developed ethical guidelines for outside researchers working in 
their communities, while other such guidelines have emerged directly from 
negotiated agreements between partners in collaborative community-outsider 
projects, such as the Kahnawake Schools Diabetes Prevention Project (KSDPP) 
(1997). Finally, some institutions influencing the conduct of academic 
researchers, such as the Association of Canadian Universities for Northern 
Studies (ACUNS) (1998), have also begun to incorporate Aboriginal concerns 
into their own ethical guidelines. The remainder of this paper is a critical 
discussion and analysis of the key concepts expressed in these and other 
examples, with a focus on their application to the Tri-Council Policy Statement, 
as it attempts to evolve in the same manner. 


Key concepts 

Respect 

A careful review of recent literature reveals two general concepts frequently 
seen as essential to ethical research practices in North American Aboriginal 
communities; the first and most frequently cited being respect (ACUNS, 1998; 
Alaska Native Knowledge Network, 2001; Bopp, Bopp, Brown, & Lane, 1985; 
Community Information and Epidemiological Technologies Canada, 2003; 
CYFN, 2000; Haig-Brown & Archibald, 1996; International Society of 
Ethnobiology, 1998; National Aboriginal Health Organization, 2002; Menzies, 
2001; Scott & Receveur, 1995; Weijer, Goldsand, & Emanuel, 1999; US. 
Interagency Arctic Research Policy Committee; 1995). In the context of 
research with Aboriginal communities, researchers are urged to show respect for 
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communities in several ways. Some concepts, such as the notion of respect for 
individuals’ privacy and anonymity (International Society for Ethnobiology, 
1998) and confidentiality (Inuit Tapirisat of Canada, 1993; Weijer, et al., 1999), 
for example, are likely to be familiar to most researchers. Other ideas, however, 
such as the frequent insistence on ensuring individuals receive appropriate 
credit for their research contributions at the possible expense of anonymity 
(Evans, 2004; McCormick, 1998; Ruttan, 2004; Weijer, et al., 1999) may not 
be. This notion is particularly emphasized in literature concerning northern 
Aboriginal communities, and is featured as a principle in several sets of ethical 
guidelines concerning research in the north (ACUNS, 1998; Alaska Native 
Knowledge Network, 2001; Assembly of Alaska Native Educators, 2000; U.S. 
Interagency Arctic Research Policy Committee, 1995). 

A second application of the concept of respect, that of respect for 
communities, may also be somewhat unfamiliar to traditional academic 
researchers. According to Weijer, et al. (1999), a reasonable formulation of the 
principle of respect confers on the researcher an obligation to respect the values 
and interests of the community in research and wherever possible, to protect 
the community from harm (p. 275). 

Applying this concept to the context of research with Aboriginal 
communities has several implications. First, because principles such as consent 
(Piquemal, 2001) and morality (Casteel, 1998) may be considered communal 
as well as individual, “the rights of individuals and shared interest of the 
community might be weighted differently” in Aboriginal communities (Kaufert 
et al., 1999; p. 140) than others. This has been particularly evident with regard 
to the notion of informed consent, as several communities, institutions, and 
researchers have recommended that consent be obtained by community 
representatives in addition and/or prior to obtaining consent from individuals 
(Alaska Native Knowledge Network, 2001; Canada, 1993; National Aboriginal 
Health Organization, 2002; Kaufert, et al, 1999). Second, due to the 
increasing assertion of Aboriginal sovereignty and_ self-determination, 
communities are increasingly demanding that researchers recognize the 
potential implications of treaty agreements (Kaufert, et al., 1999) and the 
federal government’s fiduciary obligation to Aboriginal peoples (National 
Aboriginal Health Organization, 2002) for their activities. Again, these ideas 
have also been particularly emphasized in Northern Canada, where territorial 
legislation requires that all persons conducting scientific research in the 
Northwest Territories, the Yukon Territory, or Nunavut are to consult with and 
obtain the consent of all appropriate commnnunity organizations prior to 
beginning any research (Aurora Research Institute, 2004; Nunavut Research 
Institute, 2004; Yukon Heritage Branch, 2001). 

Importantly, many sources have also drawr. attention to the complex 
nature of balancing respectful treatment of both individual and community 
concerns. The Northern Canadian consultation process mentioned above, for 
example, has been criticized by some community members because it has not 
been seen as effective at “ensuring community involvement in (or even 
awareness of) pending research or adherenci to ethical guidelines” (Inuit 
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Tapirisat of Canada, 1993, p. 4). Not only is there no singular “‘First Nations 
worldview” (McCormick, 1998, p. 288) characteristic across Aboriginal 
communities, but, as in all communities, considerable internal diversity exists 
within them as well (Canada, 1993; Castellano, 1996; Gibson & Gibson, 1999; 
Kowalsky, et al, 1996). When seeking consultation on issues such as informed 
consent, researchers therefore may encounter problems ensuring adequate and 
equitable representation of community members (Canada, 1993; Kaufert, 
2001); as well as conflicts between individual rights and community interests 
(Community Information and Epidemiological Technologies Canada, 2003; 
Norton & Manson, 1996). A factor adding further complexity to this issue is the 
fact that when researching in Aboriginal communities, it can sometimes be 
difficult to determine “who is and who is not a member of the community” 
(Freeman, 1993, p. 192). On this particular point, perhaps the most useful 
summary is offered by ACUNS (1998): 


The word ‘community’ is not restricted to a limited area of 
settlement. The surrounding land that supplies resources for 
the settlement and the people who live there are viewed as 
part of the community. In addition, there are communities of 
interest within geographical communities. These too, should 
be considered where research activities might affect them. (p. 


7) 


While few sources offer concrete solutions for addressing this challenging reality, 
some have suggested obtaining the support of the general community by 
consensus (Dene Cultural Institute, 1991), and asking ethics committees and 
funding agencies to “require evidence that leadership represented the interests 
of most individuals in a community or collectivity” (Kaufert, et al., 1999, p. 
142) prior to approval. 

A final application of the concept of respect seen as especially 
important in many Aboriginal communities is the growing requirement that 
researchers recognize and respect communities’ local knowledge and existing 
ways of doing things (Furgal, 1996). Respecting local knowledge may involve 
including its contributions at all stages of research (ACUNS 1998; U.S. 
Interagency Arctic Research Policy Committee; 1995). Integral to that inclusion 
is also the researchers’ willingness to reconcile research questions and scientific 
knowledge with this local knowledge (Kaufert, et al., 1999), as well as the 
recognition that some knowledge may be considered sacred and/or spiritual, its 
access therefore requiring adherence to specific protocols (Piquemal, 2001). 
The most comprehensive discussion of respect for local knowledge is found in 
the Council of Yukon First Nations’ Traditional Knowledge Research Guidelines 
(2000). Here, traditional knowledge is seen as the “sole property” of the 
particular community (p. 13), and its respectful inclusion demands that 
researchers “show respect to the traditional knowledge holder at all times” (p. 
12), as well as to the “wishes of the Elders” concerning its use (p. 6). 
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Partnership 

The second major concept consistently referred to in the literature surrounding 
ethical research practices in Aboriginal communities, closely related to that of 
respect, is equitable partnership (American Academy of Pediatrics, 2004; 
Community Information and Epidemiological Technologies Canada, 2003; 
Gibson & Gibson, 1999; Kahnawake Schools Diabetes Prevention Program, 
1997; Korsmo & Graham, 2002; Macaulay, 1994; Mi’kmaq College Institute, 
2000). When working with Aboriginal communities, research participants 
should therefore be “considered partners, not research subjects” (American 
Academy of Pediatrics, 2004, p. 150). On this point, different sources choose 
to emphasize different aspects of equitable partnership, including ongoing 
cooperation (Dene Cultural Institute, 1991; U.S. Interagency Arctic Research 
Policy Committee, 1995) and consultation (ACUNS, 1998), as well as 
community capacity building (Council of Yukon First Nations, 2000) and 
control of data analysis and dissemination (Alaska Native Knowledge Network, 
2001; Community Information and Epidemiological Technologies Canada, 
2003; O’Neil, et al., 1993). Overwhelmingly, however, an increasing consensus 
is developing that Aboriginal community members should ideally be active 
participants in all stages of research (American Association of Pediatrics, 2004; 
Canada, 1993; International Society of Ethnobiology, 1998; Kahnawake 
Schools Diabetes Prevention Project, 1997; Kaufert, et al., 1999); from 
inception of research questions to dissemination of results. Not surprisingly 
therefore, participatory methodologies are the most frequently recommended 
strategies for researching with Aboriginal communities (Dene Cultural Institute, 
1993; Kaufert, et al., 1999; Mi’kmaq College Institute, 2000; North American 
Primary Care Research Group, 1998; Ryan & Robinson, 1990). 

Finally, it is essential to recognize, however, that the cursory adoption 
of participatory methodologies is not necessarily viewed as sufficient for fulfilling 
the requirements of respectful research partnerships with Aboriginal 
communities. As Menzies (2001) points out, for example, some researchers 
have “mastered the technical form of respectful consultation, but without the 
necessary depth and the real respect that is required” (p. 21). To move beyond 
this technical mastery, then, “community as partner ought to be meaningfully 
involved in the actual conduct of the research project” (Weijer et al., 1999, p. 
278, my emphasis). Increasingly, Aboriginal communities are framing this 
meaningful involvement in the language of rights, responsibilities, and 
obligations of both community and research partners. Stager (1994), for 
example, describes as among the “widely and deeply held convictions of 
northern communities” the rights to “know about and have a say in what 
researchers are doing in their communities” and to “participate in research, or 
not consent to it, as they choose” (p. 65). For researchers, respecting these 
community rights may mean accepting some important and challenging 
obligations, such as the requirement in some northern communities that 
consent forms and research results be translated into the appropriate local 
language (ACUNS, 1998; Dene Cultural Institute, 1991; Inuit Tapirisat of 
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Canada, 1993; Nunavut Research Institute, 2004); as well as the “responsibility 
to maintain ongoing communication and consultation” (Kowalsky, et al, p. 14) 
and the obligation to “impart new skills” to community members (KSDPP, 
1997. p. 2). In addition, some licensing bodies, such as the Nunavut Research 
Institute (2004) require all scientific research proposals to include a statement of 
participants’ rights; while some professional organizations, such as_ the 
International Society for Ethnobiology (1998), are also increasingly demanding 
that their members view communities’ rights, including the right to self- 
determination, as ‘inalienable.’ Essentially, the overwhelming message is that 
recognition and respect for Aboriginal communities’ rights to be equitable 
partners in research ventures is no longer merely recommended—it is becoming 
required. 


From principle to practice 

Negotiating partnerships 

Thus far, the literature has clearly demonstrated that a new environment for 
ethical research with Aboriginal communities is emerging—one in which 
respectful partnerships which meaningfully acknowledge and accommodate 
certain inalienable rights and responsibilities are fast becoming the norm. In 
terms of ethical research practices, participatory methodologies have provided a 
useful starting point for the negotiation of these partnerships, with several 
sources recommending that community and outside partners co-author project- 
specific codes of ethics and research agreements, to be adhered to for the 
duration of a particular research venture (Canada, 1993; Gibson & Gibson, 
1999; National Aboriginal Health Organization, 2002; Macaulay et al., 1998; 
Stager, 1994; Weijer, et al., 1999). While this strategy may be effective for 
certain projects, however, there is also evidence to suggest that simply relying 
upon researchers and communities to use participatory methodologies to 
negotiate their own ethical standards may not be practical. For example, as 
Castellano (1986) points out, “not all research questions are amenable to 
exploration by participatory methods” (p. 53). In addition, even when research 
questions are suitable to these types of exploration, participatory research 
processes remain complex and can be difficult to implement in practice. 
Gibson and Gibson (1999), for example, include among the typical 
characteristics of successful academic collaborators the ability to “take risk 
without fear of censure” and “time that is protected for research” (p. 111), 
advantages clearly not accessible to all researchers. This issue is perhaps most 
comprehensively discussed by the Inuit Tapirisat of Canada (1993), who draw 
attention to the additional strain on the human and financial resources of 
researchers, Aboriginal communities, funding agencies, and central regulating 
agencies implied by a reliance on such a system of individually negotiated 
partnerships. In their call for researchers to “change their expectation of what 
constitutes research,” the Inuit Tapirisat also acknowledge that “not all of the 
issues of terms for negotiation that [they] have highlighted can be met by 
individual researchers or even research agencies” (p. 11). Their closing 
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question is perhaps one of the most problematic and important ethical 
questions facing researchers, institutions, and communities today, “What kind 
of infrastructural support will be required for researchers and communities, and 
who should be responsible for providing it?” (p. 11). 


Engaging meaning 

An attempt to suggest a conclusive answer to this question is clearly beyond the 
scope of this paper. A useful starting point, however, may be found by returning 
to the concepts of respect and partnership, and examining their implications for 
current research practices in relation to Aboriginal communities. Christakis 
(1992) offers a useful model for understanding ethics in cross-cultural research 
environments, envisioned as a discourse between equal ethical systems 
containing four primary attributes: 


an ongoing dialogue between ethical systems is inherent in it; 
(2) a negotiation between ethical systems about a particular 
situation takes place; (3) proponents of both the dissonant 
ethical systems assess and examine themselves and each other; 
and (4) a rationale for tolerance is thus provided, namely, that 
ethical conflict is sometimes irresolvable but must nevertheless 
be engaged. (p. 1089) 


Evidence in the literature suggests that in the context of research with 
Aboriginal communities, this discourse has already begun. The increasing 
interest in ethical issues, for example, indicates an ongoing dialogue between 
Aboriginal community and Western academic ethical systems. In addition, 
negotiated ethical agreements, such as that of the Kahnawake Schools Diabetes 
Prevention Program (1997), indicate examples of negotiation? between these 
systems about particular situations. Not surprisingly then, the next logical step 
has been to apply these concepts of respect and partnership to the critical 
assessment and examination of Canadian academic concepts of research 
ethics—namely those articulated in the 1998 Tri-Council Policy Statement: 
Ethical Conduct for Research Involving Humans (TCPS). 

The addition to the TCPS of Section 6: Research Involving Aboriginal 
Peoples as a “starting point” (p. 6.1) is evidence that the Canadian academic 
research community has at least begun to engage in this critical assessment and 
evaluation. Importantly, for example, this Section represents an open 


2 It should be noted that the reference to negotiation was seen as very contentious by 
one reviewer, who argued that it “implies that the teachings of the Elders and the basis 
on which Aboriginal spirituality rests upon is negotiable,” and therefore “conjures up the 
past efforts to colonize or reform Aboriginal people to align to non-Aboriginal values and 
practices.” My choice of this word does not in any way intentionally reflect that 
assumption, but rather the terminology most frequently used in the literature. As an 
alternative, this reviewer suggested “Interpretation of Aboriginal Ethics to Research 
Ethical Guidelines.” 
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recognition of the key principles of respect and partnership, listed as the first 
two aspects of “good practices” for ethical research with Aboriginal peoples (p. 
6.3). What is not addressed in this Section, however, is the understanding that 
within a cross-cultural ethical discourse “it is not the ethical rules themselves 
which are so important, it is their meaning” (Christakis, 1992, p. 1088). As 
such, continuing this discourse toward its potential for developing a sincere 
mutual tolerance requires examination “not only of the ethical expectations that 
are being contested and discussed, but also of the very meaning of what ethical 
systems are and what their function is” (Christakis, 1992, p. 1089). From this 
perspective, then, we need to ask ourselves what we as academic researchers, 
institutions, and funding agencies mean by respect and partnership. How can 
we meaningfully incorporate them into a system in which respect and 
partnership cannot currently “replace ethical standards for the conduct of 
research on individuals” but are somehow to be applied as “additional 
requirements” for research with Aboriginal peoples (TCPS, 1998, p. 6.1)? The 
remainder of this paper is a consideration of this question, as it pertains to some 
of the central features of the TCPS. 


Respect and sharing power 

According to Haig-Brown and Archibald (1996), engaging in meaningfully 
respectful partnerships with Aboriginal communities involves, at its heart, an 
“interplay of respect and power” (p. 247). Part of respecting community 
autonomy and values, then, requires researchers to not only “follow and truly 
respect lines of authority” (Kowalsky, et al., 1996, p. 13), but to also have the 
willingness and ability to share power in research relationships (Macaulay, et al., 
1999). In all practical terms, however, the TCPS (1998) has positioned itself as 
the governing standard for “all research that involves living human subjects” (p. 
1.1) in Canada; a stance which clearly does not reflect a willingness to share 
power. While the TCPS mandates Research Ethics Boards to “approve, reject, 
propose modifications to, or terminate any proposed or ongoing research,” 
using its own policy as the “minimum standard” (p. 1.2), for example, it does 
not afford community partners the same rights. Although the Policy attempts to 
view issues such as potential harms and benefits “primarily from the viewpoint 
of the potential subjects” (p. 1.10), should those subjects decide they do not 
want a research project to continue in their community, the TCPS clearly states: 


Nothing in this Policy should be interpreted to mean that 
research subjects have the right to veto a project, though they 
do, of course, have the right to refuse to cooperate with the 
researcher(s) (p. 1.2) 


This rigidity has frequently led to conflicts for researchers working with 
Aboriginal communities, who find themselves struggling to “navigate through 
conflicting agendas throughout the research process” without compromising 
“the integrity of the research or its findings” (LaBoucane-Benson & Cardinal, 
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2004, p. viii). A commonly cited example of this conflict has arisen out of 
differing agendas concerning ensuring informed consent. In the context of 
research with Aboriginal communities, informed consent has been described as 
an “ongoing process of renegotiation” (Piquemal, 2001, p. 77), requiring “an 
emphasis on process rather than mere agreement or signing a document” 
(Weijer, et al., 1999). Despite its provision for exceptions, however, the TCPS 
nonetheless states that informed consent “should ordinarily be obtained in 
writing” (p. 2.1), thus establishing a standard used by Research Ethics Boards 
which has been seen as irrelevant or even inappropriate in some Aboriginal 
communities. Ruttan (2004), for example, gives a detailed discussion of her 
work with Aboriginal Elders in a northern Canadian community, where several 
participants indicated to her that while they “did not want to sign a consent 
form,” the knowledge they shared with her “was their knowledge to give and of 
course they wouldn’t be giving it to [her] if they didn’t know how [she] would 
use it” (p. 21). One “perplexed” participant, Louis Beaver, having already 
accepted the culturally appropriate protocol of tobacco, stated to Ruttan, 


‘There is no problem, what would the problem be? I am 
sharing my father’s knowledge, it’s not about other people. |! 
don’t need to sign something. This is mine to share and not 
bothering anyone else.’ (pp. 20-21) 


Ruttan was fortunately able to resolve this tension between “University and 
community” by recording participants’ verbal consent on audiotape or in 
writing, but not without “worrying” about her responsibilities to both parties (p. 
21). Moreover, although this compromise was suitable to her own research 
project, the fact that she needed to devise it again reflects the failure of 
Research Ethics Boards adhering to the TCPS to consider that it is “the quality 
of the consent, not the format, that is relevant” (American Academy of 
Pediatrics, 2004, p. X); and to respect the rights of autonomous Aboriginal 
communities with long-established protocols for determining that quality. 
Similarly, researchers have also found themselves torn between 
institutional and community agendas while trying to negotiate an even more 
contentious set of principles—those of privacy and confidentiality. According to 
the TCPS (1998), privacy is “a fundamental value, perceived by many as 
essential for the protection and promotion of human dignity” (p. 3.1). Its 
“general rule” that the “best protection of the confidentiality of personal 
information...will be achieved through anonymity” (p. 3.2) is another standard 
which has been viewed as culturally inappropriate by some Aboriginal 
communities. As previously noted, for example, the requirement that 
researchers duly acknowledge the contributions of research participants has 
become a common feature in ethical guidelines for research in northern 
communities (Alaska Native Knowledge Network, 2001; Assembly of Alaska 
Native Educators, 2000; Association of Canadian Universities for Northern 
Studies, 1998; U.S. Interagency Arctic Research Policy Committee, 1995). 
Similarly, Ruttan (2004) also indicated that the participants in her study 
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“wanted their own names used as a matter of respect and ownership” (p. 22). 
To this end, Evans (2004) provides a detailed critique of the TCPS stance on 
anonymity; which has prevented him from acknowledging community sources 
in his own publications, as their permission to be named has been deemed “not 
explicit enough” (p. 72). Importantly, Evans points out that “a research 
participant’s right to be recognized as the source of information” is notably 
absent from the TCPS (p. 72), and recommends that, in addition to traditional 
‘risks’ and ‘benefits,’ research in Aboriginal communities should also be “tested 
against the protection of (more positively, the benefit to)...social integrity of 
communities” (p. 73); as “anonymity can obscure community authority and 
voice” (p. 72) and is therefore “not always the best route to ethical research” (p. 
74). To this I would also add that this one-sided approach to the issues of 
privacy and anonymity can also be interpreted as disregarding the very 
justification that Section 3 of the TCPS rests upon—the “dignity and autonomy 
of human subjects” (p. 3.1). 

Finally, additional power-sharing difficulties have also arisen from 
another aspect of the TCPS’ authority—the fact that the Councils “will consider 
funding...only to individuals or institutions which certify compliance” with the 
TCPS (p. il). A stipulation of this ‘compliance’ with particular relevance to 
research with Aboriginal communities is the insistence that researchers acquire 
REB approval “before the research is started” (p. 1.1; my emphasis). In the 
context of the participatory approaches most often recommended for research 
with Aboriginal communities, it is often difficult to determine exactly when a 
research project has begun. Several sources in the literature point out that 
research with and for Aboriginal communities is largely based on building 
interpersonal relationships (Inuit Tapirisat of Canada, 1993; Kaufert, et al., 
1999; Ruttan, 2004), which are seen as extremely important to a project’s 
potential success (Kowalsky, et al., 1996; Menzies, 2001). The process of 
developing these relationships is time consuming and expensive, as “consensus 
evolves over time within the community” and many situations develop in which 
“community participants should be compensated for their time” (Gibson & 
Gibson, 1999, p.112). In relation to the TCPS, perhaps most important is that 
although this process generally takes place prior to the design of a project 
(Gibson & Gibson, 1999), it is nonetheless seen as a “critical” component of 
the research itself (O’Neil, et al., 1993, p. 276). This methodological paradox 
raises serious ethical and financial questions for both researchers and 
communities. For example, if this process of relationship building is considered 
‘research,’ is ethical approval necessary prior to its initiation? If so, how can 
ethical approval be sought for a complex (and not pre-determined) process of 
“negotiation, compromise, and clarification” unique to each research situation 
(Gibson & Gibson, 1999, p. 113)? Conversely, if this process is not considered 
research, then how are researchers and communities to access the financial 
resources necessary to ensure its success? If communities “cannot be expected 
to contribute the extra resources required” (LaBoucane-Benson & Cardinal, 
2004, p. x), other more flexible sources of funding must be made available, in 
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order to prevent “the systematic exclusion of some groups from research” 
(TCPS, 1998, p. i.9). 

Clearly, aspects of the existing TCPS (1998) can make it difficult for 
researchers to show respect for the ‘social integrity) of the Aboriginal 
communities with whom they work. Narrow definitions of informed consent 
and anonymity, along with an ethics review and funding structure ill-suited to 
participatory research, create barriers to meaningful power sharing with 
community research participants. In terms of their meaning, which “may be 
taken to reflect how [the TCPS] perceives that human beings should be treated 
by others” (Christakis, 1992, p. 1088), these barriers can translate into outright 
disrespect for the existing beliefs and practices of Aboriginal communities, as 
well as difficult moral and ethical dilemmas for researchers. How then can the 
TCPS be adapted to break down some of these barriers and allow for the 
meaningful enactment of its stated recognition that for some types of research, 
“collaboration is essential” (p. i.7)? As a starting point for addressing this 
question, I turn to the second commonly identified principle of ethical research 
in Aboriginal communities—that of equitable partnership. 


Partnership and meaningful participation 

As previously discussed, the second and equally important aspect of ethical 
research with Aboriginal communities is equitable partnership. Importantly, 
however, this not only implies meaningful participation for community 
members in the entire research process, but also in “all aspects of research 
ethics processes” as well (National Aboriginal Health Organization, 2002, p. 4). 
This participation is not only needed to make these processes more applicable 
to research in/with Aboriginal communities, but more importantly also because 


if the utilization of a system for guidance and direction in 
ethics is not respectful of Aboriginal perspectives it will then be 
inherently unethical and likely damaging regardless of the 
character of the intent of that system. (National Aboriginal 
Health Organization, 2002, p. 7; my emphasis) 


While the existing literature has given us a useful introduction to these 
perspectives, it is important to note, as pointed out by LaBoucane-Benson and 
Cardinal (2004), that the power to report on research is “usually exercised by 
academic or consultant researchers” while “the private and sometimes critical 
conversations that community people have usually never make it to print” (p. 
vi). To foster meaningful participation in review of ethical practices, then, ways 
need to be found to bring community voices to the forefront. As was the case 
with respect and power sharing, however, aspects of the TCPS (1998) also 
present barriers to such participation. One of the ways in which the TCPS 
(1998) has been viewed as hindering the full participation of Aboriginal 
communities in the ethical review process is through the structure of Research 
Ethics Boards (REBs). According to the TCPS, ethical review for research 
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proposals is typically “undertaken in local research institutions,” a practice 
which is viewed as “consistent” with the Policy (p. i.9). To ensure “dialogue 
with, and accountability to, local communities,” REBs are mandated but not 
required to include one community member, and to appoint “ad hoc members” 
when necessary (p. 1.4). | Despite these apparent safeguards, community 
representation in this process has been criticized by some Aboriginal 
communities as inadequate, because REBs “often lack clear-cut definition of 
what community is,” and therefore fail to “determine who legitimately 
represent[s] the community” and to understand “differences in the political and 
geographic criteria defining membership” (Kaufert & Kaufert, 1996, p. 35). 
Under the current TCPS Policy, which advises REBs to “husband their 
resources and expertise prudently” (p. 1.4), it is perhaps not difficult to 
understand the likely unintentional exclusion of Aboriginal community 
members, who, especially in the north, often live at great distances from 
research institutions. Meaningful community participation, however, requires 
“first hand knowledge” of local conditions, needs, and priorities (Kaufert, et al., 
1999, p. 137); knowledge that can only be acquired through direct interaction 
with community members themselves. To facilitate this participation, REBs 
may want to consider the use of digital communications (such as video 
conferencing, for example), so that members of remote communities can help 
REBs to effectively fulfill their purpose of helping to ensure that “ethical 
principles are applied to research involving human subjects,” regardless of 
where those subjects are located (p. 1.1). 

Other sources of exclusion can be found in the language of the Policy, 
and how its content is communicated. In the same way the TCPS (1998) 
constructs itself as “the” authority governing human research in Canada, the 
language used in its discussion of researchers’ responsibilities to participants is 
reflective of this authoritarian stance in several ways. Despite the fact that 
communities are increasingly calling for recognition as “equals in the research 
instead of as ‘informants’ or ‘subjects’” (Mi kmaq College Institute, 2000) for 
example, the TCPS continues to refer to research participants as “subjects,” 
whom academic researchers “have the privilege of conducting research on” (p. 
i.£8; my emphasis). It is perhaps not surprising, then, that nowhere among 
researchers’ Academic Freedoms and Responsibilities (p. i.8) are listed any 
references to these ‘subjects’ or their communities. In the context of research 
with Aboriginal communities, however, participants are clearly asking to be 
counted among the “peers” the TCPS relies upon for the “review of research 
proposals, the findings and their interpretation,” in order for the process to 
meaningfully “contribute to accountability, both to colleagues and society” (p. 
i.8). While not a complete solution by any means, changing the wording of the 
Policy from ‘subjects’ to ‘participants,’ and extending academic responsibilities 
to these participants and their communities might help to encourage the attitude 
of “ethical pluralism and humility” (Christakis, 1992, p. 1089) needed by 
researchers and Research Ethics Boards to seriously engage in this ethical 
discourse and effectively adapt to the realities of participatory research. 
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In addition to the authoritarian tone of the TCPS (1998), other facets 
of its language may contribute to its inaccessibility to some Aboriginal 
community members. First, the language of the Policy is not only hierarchical, 
but is also often written in complex, academic jargon, as the following 
paragraph demonstrates: 


The standard of minimal risk is commonly defined as follows: 
if potential subjects can reasonably be expected to regard the 
probability and magnitude of possible harms implied by 
participation in the research to be no greater than those 
encountered by the subject in aspects of his or her everyday 
life that relate to the research then the research can be 
regarded as within the range of minimal risk. (p. 1.5) 


It is difficult to imagine how this wording may be meaningfully interpreted by 
those community members who have had little to no academic training, and 
whose first language is not English. A recent example of the importance of this 
understanding to communities appeared in a 2002 article in the Nunatsiaq 
News, in which Miriam Hill (year) reported on the controversy surrounding a 
consent form for sharing personal health information being drafted by Health 
Canada. Representatives from the Inuit Tapiriit Kanatami (Inuit Tapirisat of 
Canada, 1993) rejected the form in part because it was written in similarly “very 
high-level language, not easily understandable to a lay person” (p. 2); a 
sentiment clearly in line with the TCPS’ own standard for obtaining informed 
consent—that all relevant information must be provided to participants in a 
“comprehensible” manner (p. 2.5). To foster sincere “negotiation and mutual 
understanding” (Christakis, 1992, p. 1089) of ethical issues, should not the 
same standard be applied to the content of the TCPS itself? A starting point for 
meeting that standard might be to translate the TCPS into clear and simple 
laymen’s terms. 

Finally, additional accessibility may also be achieved by exploring 
alternative modes of disseminating the content of the TCPS. The Tri-Council 
might also follow the example set by the Association of Canadian Universities 
for Northern Studies, for example, whose 1998 Principles are published 
simultaneously in English, French, and Inuktitut. Further guidance on this issue 
may also be sought by reviewing the recommendations for ensuring informed 
consent proposed by Freeman (1994) and discussed at the 1995 International 
Workshop “Ethical Issues in Health Research among Circumpolar Indigenous 
Peoples,” which include presenting information via videotapes and oral 
presentations in community forums (Kaufert, et al., 1999, p. 139). Again, 
while none of these suggestions presents a complete solution to these problems, 
the exploration of each may play an important role in ensuring that more 
community members can take part in discussing ethical research practices, 
moving the TCPS toward meaningfully reflecting its stated goal of justice and 
inclusiveness (p. i.6) with respect to Aboriginal communities. 
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Conclusion 

As Christakis (1992) advises, “in the thick of ethical differences, the goal should 
be to engage rather than abolish ethical conflict,” in order that we not “delude 
ourselves into thinking there is more commonality of belief than really exists” 
(p. 1089). For this reason, the tone of this paper has been deliberately critical 
in its examination of the TCPS, in relation to the dominant ethical principles 
arising from the current literature—those of respect and partnership. It by no 
means provides a complete account of all of the issues that may arise, nor a 
comprehensive list of their potential solutions. Instead, it is offered as a 
discussion piece, to be used and critiqued by all parties involved in Aboriginal 
community-based research; in the hope that a healthy cross-cultural ethical 
discourse will continue. 
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Constructionism and Contested Landscapes in 
the North: 
Hydroelectric Development and Indigenous 
Sacred Sites 


Heather Castleden! 


Abstract 


The purpose of this paper is to provide an argument for drawing on social 
constructionism to better understand people’s perceptions of how land should 
be used and who should have the power to define the issues surrounding land- 
use conflicts. Using the case of proposed hydroelectric development on an 
Indigenous site with spiritual significance to residents of the Canadian North, | 
will demonstrate the ways that social constructions regarding the use of land 
have influenced stakeholders’ perspectives. This paper uses four themes to 
explain how decisions were made regarding land use in a particular place in the 
Canadian North and who had the power to make those decisions. First, 
illustrating Western and Indigenous social constructions of health provides a 
framework for outlining differences in cultural perceptions (Smith, 1981; Jones 
& Moon, 1987; Best, 1995). Second, the role that the Canadian media has had 
in informing the public about claimsmakers and their claims is critical in 
appreciating the way a dominant group’s claims are favoured (Cappela & 
Jamieson, 1996; Erickson, 1998). Third, identifying the issue-framing and 
policy decisions reveals that there are a number of ways to describe the same 
issue (Stone, 1997). Finally, recognizing differences in cross-cultural 
understandings of scientific evidence and Indigenous knowledge further 
explains the way in which this particular contentious issue unfolded (Wynne, 
1995; Wynne, 1996). These four themes are critical in understanding the power 
to define the issues surrounding the cross-cultural controversy involving the use 
of land in the North. 


1 Direct all correspondence to Heather Castleden at heather.castleden@ualberta.ca or 
(250) 727-7456 
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Introduction 

The North’ is an abstract component of many Canadians’ national identity. For 
most Canadians the region is a frozen, inhospitable wilderness seen only 
through their geographical imagination. The national perception is that the 
region is rich with exploitable natural resources with relatively negligible human 
presence. Accordingly, the Canadian North is perceived as available for natural 
resource development to anyone who is willing to face the harsh northern 
extremes in an effort to benefit the Canadian economy. Yet to a small but 
steadfast Indigenous population, the Canadian North has been a homeland for 
generations. The region is filled with rich cultural histories and it is a place 
where Indigenous peoples have thrived for millennia in relative harmony with 
their environment. Northern Indigenous peoples have a distinct relationship to 
the land; the land itself has spiritual significance, and there are several sacred 
sites scattered across the northern landscape, which are used for individual and 
community well-being and healing (Castleden & Garvin, 2004; Oakes et al., 
1998). However, when Euro-Canadian economic initiatives, particularly natural 
resource development, overlap with sites identified as spiritual to Indigenous 
peoples, cross-cultural tensions erupt. Nature and its uses are contested. The 
purpose of this paper is to provide an argument for drawing on social 
constructionism to better understand people’s perceptions of land and its uses. 
Employing a social constructionist approach can also shed light on 
understanding issues of power in determining the outcomes of land-use 
conflicts. 

Social constructionism assumes that multiple perspectives on the world 
are legitimate and open to multiple interpretations (White, 2004). Social 
constructionists theorize that “the social context of inquiry, rather than the world 
which is investigated, determines — constructs — knowledge” (Barnes, 2000, p. 
747). The essential claim of social constructionism is that people make sense of 
what they experience by making (or constructing) meaning (White, 2004). 
According to Barnes (2000), knowledge has a direct relationship to the social 
context and it is the result of an ongoing process, not the unearthing of a pre- 
existing, fully developed ‘truth’. However, the creation of knowledge(s) are 
linked to issues of power (e.g., Foucault, 1980) and dominant discourses on 
“accepted” forms of knowledge (Pedynowski, 2003). “As a constructor and 
valuator of reality, knowledge takes on [the] role [of] a mediator of power” 
(Pedynowski, 2003, p. 738). Yet, knowledge(s) and (scientific) understanding, 
from a social constructionist perspective, are not intrinsically ‘truthful’ or 
accurate in representing reality, in fact, knowledge and science can be used to 
justify exploitation and racism (Pedynowski, 2003). How an issue is socially 


2 When referring to the (Canadian) North, the author is using the Association of 
Canadian Universities for Northern Studies guidelines for delimiting North, that is, the 
flexible lines of discontinuous permafrost, generally above the 55" parallel of latitude. 
The author recognizes the colonial implications of doing so and respectfully requests 
acquiescence on the part of the reader. This common Western definition of North, itself, 
is worthy of a separate analysis but it is beyond the scope of this paper. 
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constructed often determines how solutions are identified (Best, 1995) therefore 
issues of power become critical. 

Exploring social constructions of nature has been on the social science 
and science studies agenda for over two decades (Pedynowski, 2003). The 
social construction of nature® is understood as recognizing that humans 
conceptualize nature through imagination and discourse and use nature based 
on those conceptualizations (Demeritt, 2002). Because different groups 
construct different realities of nature and because these diverse groups have 
different motivations and “access to power, decision-making in environmental 
management can become a contest over whose knowledge is ‘right’, or in 
Foucault’s sense of the word, whose knowledge can produce the most powerful 
claim to ‘truth’” (Pedynowski, 2003, p. 738). In terms of the argument 
presented here, there is a discourse in circulation that states that there is no 
scientific merit to the labelling of Indigenous sacred sites. In Western discourses 
- which are privileged over Indigenous discourses because of power relations - 
"sacred" is not taken seriously. Within a discursive field there may be more than 
one discourse at work (e.g., that the site discussed in this paper is in fact 
"sacred"), but the people with that knowledge are not in a position to exercise 
power. It is important to note that Foucault does not see power as something 
that one holds or does not hold. Power is always in circulation and resistance is 
a form of power. 


Socially Constructing the North: Untamed Wilderness or Northern Homeland 
Euro-Canadians and Indigenous peoples have differing social constructions of 
land and its uses (Bertolas, 1998; Kulchyski, 1998; McCormack, 1998). From a 
Euro-Canadian perspective, land is generally viewed as a commodity that 
should be divided among owners, utilized, and exploited for economic gain 
(Bertolas, 1998; Kulchyski, 1998; McCormack, 1998). According to Short 
(Bertolas, 1998), the term “wilderness” appeared in Western vocabulary when 
societies shifted from hunter-gatherers to agricultural societies. “The term 
[wilderness]... emerge[d] then because it [was] only with settled agriculture that 
a distinction [was] made between cultivated and uncultivated land, savage and 
settled, domesticated and wild animals” (Bertolas, 1998, p. 99). When Euro- 
Canadians use the term “wilderness” their geographic imagination attaches 
strong descriptive phrases. For example, the wilderness, in everyday discourse, 
is often referred to as untamed, wild, barren, desolate, evil, uncivilized, and 
savage (Bertolas, 1998; Kulchyski, 1998; McCormack, 1998). These phrases 
further distance humans from nature rather than perceiving humans within 
nature. 

From many Indigenous perspectives, land cannot be separated from 
people, nor can it be individually owned (Cummins & Whiteduck, 1998; 
Kulchyski, 1998; McCormack, 1998). For this reason, many Indigenous 


3 For a detailed critique on what is meant by the ‘social construction of nature’, see D. 
Demeritt’s (2002) article “What is the ‘social construction of nature’? A typology and 
sympathetic critique” in Progress in Human Geography, 26(6), 767-790. 
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communities see themselves as responsible for taking care of the land for future 
generations (Bertolas, 1998; Oakes, Riewe, Kinew, & Maloney, 1998). In the 
human-nature relationship, Indigenous peoples generally see themselves as 
intricately connected to the land. Indigenous oral histories generally include 
narratives that describe how humans are related to all other elements of the 
physical world (McCormack, 1998). In fact, in many Indigenous languages, 
there is no translation for the English word “wilderness” because it implies a 
place set apart from humans (McCormack, 1998). 


Our life is part of the land. We live on the land and are 
satisfied with what we get from it. No one person owns 
the land, it belongs to all of us. We choose where we 
want to go and our choice is respected by others 
whether in the settlement or in the bush. We have no 
word in our language that means wilderness, as 
anywhere we go is our home. (George Barnaby, Dene 
Nation, p. 59) 


Essentially, Euro-Canadians and Indigenous peoples have 
misunderstood each other’s conceptualizations of the meaning and importance 
of land and its uses since they first came into contact with one another 
(McCormack, 1998; Vandenbroeck, 1998). Recognizing this misunderstanding 
in conceptualization, in part, exposes why there have been consistent cross- 
cultural contestations regarding perspectives on land use and control of 
resources on the northern landscape. 

Though there are criticisms to using a social constructionist approach, 
there is a call for and a benefit to using this approach regarding the study of 
environmental issues* (Burningham & Cooper, 1999). While my discussion will 
be situated in what has been occurring in a particular region, it is not a detailed 
case study. Rather, this paper was developed as a thought piece on 
constructionism and contested landscapes. The ideas and concepts are certainly 
relevant beyond the North. To illustrate the issues, though, | will be drawing on 
a particular case of a proposed hydroelectric development project on an 
Indigenous sacred site in the Canadian North. This paper attempts to 
demonstrate the ways that social constructions regarding the use of land have 
influenced perceptions of how land should be used, while concomitantly 
examining, from a post/colonial? lens exactly who has the power to define the 
issues surrounding such conflicts and how shifts in power are taking place. 


* For a comprehensive review of the utility of social constructionism in understanding 
environmental controversies, see Burningham, K., & Cooper, G. (1999). Being constructive: 
Social constructionism and the environment. Sociology, 33(2), 297-316. 

> Postcolonial theory seeks to confront the consequences of colonialism by illuminating the 
historical and continuing imbalance of power between colonizers and colonized peoples 
{Ashcroft, Griffiths, et al. 2000 #12330} {Young 2003 #12270}. Postcolonial theory 
explores the roles adopted by both the colonizer and the colonized paying particular 
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Background 

Resource extraction and energy development in recent years have given the 
Northwest Territories higher than average economic growth rates compared to 
the rest of Canada. In fact, long-term hydroelectric development in the 
Northwest Territories (NWT) has been hailed as one of the most important 
potential sources of continuous revenue for local and territorial governments as 
well as increasing well-being at the community level (Kakfwi, 2001 & 2002; 
Struzik, 2001). Energy exports to southern Canada and the United States in the 
coming years are expected to increase so drastically that six major rivers in the 
NWT have been targeted for dam development (Grabke, 2001). A report issued 
by the Government of the Northwest Territories (GNWT) indicates that up to 
$600 million in annual territorial revenue is feasible if the proposed dams were 
to be approved (Robertson, Morrison, Hyndman, & Abbott, 2000). One of the 
proposed dams, on the Lockhart River, is situated on the East Arm of Great 
Slave Lake and flows within the traditional territory of a nearby Dene First 
Nation community®. The Northwest Territories Power Corporation (NTPC) had 
determined that the Lockhart River has the capacity to produce a tremendous 
amount of hydroelectric power (Grabke, 2001). However, the First Nation did 
not want the Lockhart River dammed and the adjacent land flooded, as there is 
a sacred site situated on the river where the community goes for healing, a site 
that would be altered or lost completely if such development occurred. 
Attachment to the land and its healing effects has enormous cultural and 
spiritual significance for many Indigenous populations and is certainly the case 
in this particular example (Canadian Arctic Resources Committee, 1991; Bone, 
1992; Smith & McCarter, 1997; Oakes et al., 1998, Castleden & Garvin, 2004). 
Examples such as this illustrate that development is not uniformly supported 
across the North. Rather, land is disputed and spaces are contested (Sterritt et 
al., 1998; Indian and Northern Affairs Canada, 2000; Northern Frontier Visitors 
Association, 2000; Struzik, 2001). 


attention to the underlying principle of inequality {Loomba 1998 #130}{Smith 1999 
#70}{Rattansi 1997 #5340} {Chambers I. & Curti 1996 #5360}. When we consider 
social, economic and political questions within the specific context of the colonial past 
and the enduring neo-colonial present, we see that relationships of power continue to 
dominate Western and Indigenous relations {Ashcroft, Griffiths, et al. 2000 
#12330}{Young 2003 #12270}. 

© The Dene First Nation has not been identified in this paper because, at the time of 
publication, the author had yet to receive written permission to publish its identity. 
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Claimsmakers and Their Claims’ 

Many Indigenous worldviews® uphold the belief that all living things are related, 
including the earth, animals, plants, and people (Oakes et al., 1998). Prior to 
European contact, Indigenous peoples in the Canadian North were able to 
express this worldview uninterrupted on a daily basis as they lived in harmony 
with their environment. Unlike their Indigenous neighbours to the south, prior 
to the 20" century, the northern Indigenous population remained relatively free 
from European explorers, missionaries, and traders due to the European 
disinclination to endure the harsh northern climate (Waldram et al., 1995; 
Bjerregaard & Young, 1998). However, when gold and other abundant natural 
resources were discovered in the early 1900s, an influx of European migrants 
arrived in the North. 


We call our land Denendeh, which means ‘The Land of 
the People’...We believe our land is a living person, 
often called ‘Mother’ and we love her as we would a 
most generous parent...Denendeh is a vast land, but 
we know her intimately. Our rivers, lakes, forests, and 
mountains have nurtured and _ sustained us 
for...thousands of years..., but changes are happening 
in Denendeh as more and more people come to 
exploit her non-renewable resources. (Anonymous, 
Dene Nation, 1984, front jacket) 


The legacy of European colonial attempts to Christianize, colonize, 
civilize, and control Indigenous peoples have left an indelible mark on the land 
and the people of the North (Armitage, 1995). For example, Europeans held 
the power to define what was sacred. Place names and peoples’ names were 
Westernized. Indigenous peoples were not only forced to relocate to places with 
far less diversity of resources and to places in which they may not have been 
familiar with the resource base, but they were also bounded in terms of space 
(e.g., imposed borders/reserve lands). There has been a clear imposition of 
European governance, economic, and social institutions. Furthermore, 


’ For a detailed discussion on the role of the social scientist conducting analyses of 
claimsmakers and their claims, see Scott, P., Richards, E., & Martin, B. (1990). Captives 
of controversy: The myth of the neutral social researcher in contemporary scientific 
controversies. Science, Technology, and Human Values, 15(4), 474-494. 

8 By necessity, the discussion presented here has been based on generalities and broad 
categorizations. I recognize the colonizing dangers in making such generalizations but 
also see the necessity of using such broad strokes to generate discussion. Indigenous 
scholars, for example, Taiaiake Alfred (1999) and Vine Deloria Jr. (1997) support the 
concept of a ‘Native nationalism’. Alfred (1999), Deloria Jr. (1997), and others recognize 
that while there are particularities in individual communities, there is also an underlying 
similarity regarding traditional values of respect, harmony, autonomy, balance, and 
peaceful coexistence. 
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European control over definitions such as savage versus sophisticate and 
homeland versus wilderness have paved the way for proceeding with the 
exploitation of natural resources. Indeed, Western epistemological and 
ontological processes have oppressed Indigenous people in innumerable ways 
and the exploitation of natural resources is a concrete example of such 
oppression. All of these actions were deemed as necessary functions of 
“northern enlightenment” (Armitage, 1995, emphasis added). 

Hydroelectric development in the NWT began in the 1940s as the gold 
mining industry intensified across the North. The federal government responded 
by establishing a Crown corporation, the Northwest Territories Power 
Corporation (NTPC), to manage hydroelectric development in the Territory 
(Bastedo & Strong, 2002). There may well have been opposition during this 
early period of development but clearly the decision to move forward with a 
number of projects began and has burgeoned since the mid-20" century. 
Currently the NTPC owns four hydroelectric generating stations, three of which 
are on the Snare River system and a fourth station on the Talston River 
(Bastedo & Strong, 2002). In 2001, the NTPC produced a report at the request 
of the GNWT on Salient Data and References for Undeveloped Hydro Potential 
in the Northwest Territories (Grabke, 2001). The report included data on six 
rivers including the Lockhart, the Great Bear, the Mackenzie, the Talston, the 
Lac La Martre, and the Snare River. As a result of this report, the territorial 
government, led by then Premier Stephen Kakfwi, proposed a “mega-project” 
to harness and transport hydroelectricity to southern locations. 

The Territorial Premier, Stephen Kakfwi?, who was also the Minister 
responsible for the NTPC, addressed the people of the NWT in 2001, 
elaborating on what had been achieved during his one-year term in office while 
also sharing his vision for the future of the Territory (Kakfwi, 2001). The 
Premier emphasized four areas of economic development: natural gas and 
petroleum exploration, pipelines for export of oil and gas reserves, diamond 
mining, and hydroelectric development (Kakfwi, 2001). According to the 
Premier, “if developed, most of this power could be sold to southern markets 
hungary for electricity. We are meeting with Aboriginal leaders to talk about their 
interests in ...development” (2001, p. 3). The GNWT claimed that economic 
development, including hydroelectric development, would improve the social 
well being of the people in the NWT (Kakfwi, 2001). Premier Kakfwi’s address 
to the people of the NWT in 2002 echoed his sentiments from the previous 
year, emphasizing that all forms of natural resource development, including 
hydroelectricity, should be developed in an effort to gain social and cultural 
health (Kakfwi 2002). In essence, the GNWT claim is that using the land for 
economic resource development is a means for achieving healthy northern 
communities. 


* It is of interest to note that Premier Stephen Kakfwi is Dene and a former political 
activist against pipeline development, particularly the Mackenzie Pipeline proposal that 
was quashed in the early 1970s as a result of the Berger Inquiry. 
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The Dene First Nation opposed to hydroelectric development on the 
Lockhart River is a remote Indigenous community in the NWT, home to 
approximately 300 residents. The community is only accessible by air, although 
it has annual barge service and seasonal access via motorboat or skidoo. 
Hunting, fishing, and trapping continue to be major sources of local economic 
activities. The Dene Nation’s traditional territory extends over a significant area, 
which includes several lakes and rivers, including the Lockhart River. The 
Lockhart River flows over a set of waterfalls, known as Parry Falls. For the Dene 
in this community, Parry Falls has another name: Desnedheche. The Dene 
recognize this site as sacred and it is a place they use throughout the year for 
healing both individually and annually as a community. To even suggest that 
Desnedheche be altered in any way would be considered taboo by most 
community members. 

After the release of the report on hydroelectric potential in the NWT, 
the First Nation made determined protests against the territorial government’s 
proposal to develop hydroelectric generating stations on the Lockhart River. 
During a visit to the community in October 2001, | informally sought 
community members’ perspectives on hydroelectric development on the 
Lockhart River. The general response from those queried indicated that such 
development was definitely unwelcome on the Lockhart River. The 
community’s sentiment was so strong that one member stated defiantly that 
damming that particular site would happen “over [his] dead body” (John’®, 
personal communication, October 24, 2001). However, the Dene are not 
necessarily opposed to natural resource development on land that has not been 
identified as sacred. They have entered into a number of agreements with 
representatives from the mining industry and, at the time, they were considering 
a small hydroelectric project on a river adjacent to the community. In this 
particular case, though, the First Nation’s claim is that leaving this particular 
tract of land and water intact and untouched is a means for achieving 
community health and well being. 


Discussion: Making Sense of Land Use Decisions in the North 

Having outlined the claimsmakers and their claims in this particular controversy, 
what follows, from a social constructionist perspective, is the use of four themes, 
to explain how decisions regarding land use at Desnedheche/Parry Falls were 
made and who had the power to make those decisions. The first theme, social 
constructions of health, provides a framework that outlines cross-cultural 
differences in land use perspectives (Smith, 1981; Jones & Moon, 1987; Best, 
1995). The second theme, the role of the media, demonstrates that the 
Canadian media has played an integral role in forming public perception of 
claimsmakers and their claims regarding how land should be used to best 
facilitate community health and well being. In doing so, we are made aware of 
how the media has the power to favour and influence the wider population’s 


10 For the purpose of anonymity, pseudonyms have been used throughout this paper. 
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perspectives regarding contestable issues (Cappela & Jamieson, 1996; Erickson, 
1998). Identifying issue-framing and policy decisions, the third theme, reveals 
that there are a number of ways that a particular issue can be viewed and that 
those in positions of power tend to have a greater influence over resulting 
actions (Stone, 1997). Finally, the fourth theme, recognizing differences in and 
privileging of Western science over Indigenous knowledge, further explains the 
way in which this particular contentious issue unfolded (Wynne, 1995; Wynne, 
1996). These four themes are critical in understanding the multiple layers 
associated with this and other controversies surrounding land use in the North. 


Theme 1: Social Constructions of Health: Therapeutic Landscapes or 
Sacred Sites 

Understanding differences in social constructions of health provides a 
framework for appreciating cultural differences in how land is perceived (Smith, 
1981; Jones & Moon, 1987; Best, 1995). To illustrate these cultural differences, 
I will examine the academic discourse surrounding the Western 
conceptualization of therapeutic landscapes and _ the Indigenous 
conceptualization of sacred lands. From a Western perspective, therapeutic 
landscapes are defined as “places that have achieved lasting reputations for 
providing physical, mental, and spiritual healing” (Kearns & Gesler, 1998, p. 8). 
Kearns and Gesler (1998) argue that although 


[t]he factors that contribute to this reputation vary a 
great deal over space and time...some common 
features persist. These features include such natural 
characteristics as magnificent scenery, water, and trees; 
human constructions such as healing temples or spa 
baths; contributions to sense of place such as feelings 
of warmth, identity, rootedness, or authenticity; 
symbolic features such as healing myths; the 
incorporation of familiar, daily routines into the 
treatment process; sensitivity to cultural beliefs; and an 
atmosphere in which social distance and _ social 
inequalities are kept to a minimum. (p. 8) 


Interestingly, these characteristics have much in common with 
Indigenous definitions of sacred or spiritual healing places’’. However, a key 


1! For a detailed critical analytical view of the incorporation of the Indigenous concept of 
Sacred Land into the developing academic discourse surrounding Therapeutic 
Landscapes see Castleden, H. and Garvin, T. (2004). Therapeutic Landscapes as Sacred 
Lands: Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing? In J. Oakes, R. Riewe, Y. Belanger, S. Blady, K. 
Legge, & P. Wiebe (Eds.) Aboriginal Cultural Landscapes. Winnipeg: Aboriginal Issues 
Press. Pp. 86-96. The authors argue that which argues that the incorporation of Sacred 
Land into Therapeutic Landscapes de-legitimizes the original meaning of Sacred Land 
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difference lies in the requisite human construction in therapeutic landscapes 
from a Western perspective (such as the Roman Baths in England); such a 
human-built structure is not required in most Indigenous definitions of land with 
spiritual significance. According to some Indigenous definitions of sacred land, 
all land is sacred and should not be exploited, damaged, or used carelessly 
(Oakes et al., 1998). Other Indigenous definitions of sacred sites include: burial 
grounds, places individuals or communities go for healing, or places that should 
be left alone (Cummins & Whiteduck, 1998; Kulchyski, 1998). In the particular 
case discussed in this paper, the site fits the definition of an Indigenous sacred 
site but not a Western therapeutic landscape. 

The distinction between Western and Indigenous definitions is 
significant in that which sites are therapeutic or sacred are culturally defined. 
Clearly, Indigenous conceptions of sacred places are as culturally bound and 
determined as Western conceptions of therapeutic landscapes (Cummins & 
Whiteduck, 1998; Wilson, 2000). However, as we can see from the previous 
example, it is clear that the Western conception is embedded in the dominant 
public, academic, and political discourse as ‘normal’ and ‘acceptable’. Place, 
culture, and power influence how social issues are defined and what is 
acknowledged in the public discourse (Jones & Moon, 1987; Best, 1995). 
Accordingly, understanding the social constructions of therapeutic/sacred 
landscapes assists us in understanding how controversies regarding land use 
develop, how they are perceived, and how decision-making processes are 
executed. 


Theme 2: (mis)Representations in the Media 

The media has often misrepresented Indigenous peoples using negative and 
stereotypic images and language (Crawford, 1998; Cummins & Whiteduck, 
1998; Australian Broadcasting Corporation, 1999). “Indigenous people have 
been presented as either threats to society or victims of it. ... There is often a 
gap between many white media representations of Indigenous people and 
Indigenous perspectives of their own situations” (Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation, 1999, para. 1-3). Most mainstream media representations have 
traditionally portrayed conservative views towards Indigenous rights in Canada 
and worldwide (Crawford, 1998; Cummins & Whiteduck, 1998; Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation, 1999). For example, some Canadian media outlets 
and personalities argue that treaties and land claims should be eliminated 
(Cummins & Whiteduck, 1998). Mainstream media has also been known to, 
for example, misrepresent scientific research (Pedynowski, 2003). These 
realities coupled with the fact that media views have a tremendous capacity to 
influence public sentiment (Cappela & Jamieson, 1996; Erickson, 1998) make 
the media a powerful constructor of knowledge. A concrete example will serve 


and represents the colonization of an Indigenous concept into mainstream academic 
discourse 
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to illuminate how issues of Indigenous versus Euro-Canadian land use are 
represented in the media. 

In a 1996 Globe & Mail article, a journalist criticized Indigenous ideas 
of “sacred,” suggesting that they were not as valuable as economic benefits 
associated with land development, and, in fact, were putting the economic 
benefits to be gained by others (non-Indigenous peoples) wanting to use the 
site in danger (Harvey, 1996, cited in Cummins & Whiteduck, 1998). 
According to Harvey (1996), sacred sites are “so complex that there isn’t even 
a common definition of what makes a site sacred. Yet sacred sites are potential 
flashpoints for expensive and even dangerous delays for developers and other 
people who wish to use the land” (cited in Cummins & Whiteduck, 1998, p. 
11). The Canadian public, not to mention the Canadian media, would never 
allow a proposal to dam the rivers that feed either Banff Hot Springs or 
Radium Hot Springs (therapeutic landscapes) or the river alongside Sainte 
Anne de Beaupré Basilica, which is one of Canada’s most renowned Catholic 
places of worship and pilgrimage (sacred landscape). Yet when a marginalized 
minority defends its religious/spiritual assertions, mainstream political and 
economic decisions often prevail. The significance of the above quote is that it 
was printed in a national newspaper, reaching a countrywide audience, 
potentially influencing the public’s social construction of “good” land use 
decisions. Further, Harvey’s message functions as a means to perpetuate and 
normalize racist attitudes towards Indigenous peoples and serves to justify the 
mis/appropriation of Indigenous lands (Crawford, 1998; Willems-Braun, 1997). 
According to Cummins and Whiteduck (1998), Harvey directs sympathy 
towards developers and non-Indigenous people who want to use the land for 
economic purposes rather than for healing. His message also implies that Euro- 
Canadians should be involved in the approval or rejection of Indigenous 
sacred site designation (Cummins & Whiteduck, 1998). However, it is unlikely 
that Euro-Canadians would agree to seek approval from Indigenous peoples in 
the designation of sacred sites (Cummins & Whiteduck, 1998). 

Media representations of Indigenous land claims and sacred sites shift 
in time and space in response to changes in the political, social, and economic 
climate. Since events like the Berger Inquiry” of the Mackenzie Pipeline in the 
NWT in the late 1970s and the Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples in 
the 1990s, Indigenous peoples have been organizing and gathering strength in 
the political, social, and economic arenas. Consequently, popular and 
alternative newspapers and magazines have begun to portray Indigenous 
people in a more positive light. In the context of land use in the North, two 


2 The Berger Inquiry was a government initiative to seek a comprehensive northern 
perspective on the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline proposal in the Northwest Territories of 
Canada. Justice Thomas Berger presided over a number of hearings, which led to the 
Inquiry’s recommendations, particularly a moratorium on development in the North until 
Indigenous land claims were settled. The 1970s Berger Inquiry was an important vehicle 
in creating awareness about cultural diversity of the North among the general Canadian 
population. 
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recent examples from the media illustrate this shift in representation and, in the 
latter case, with specific regard to the contested land discussed in this paper. In 
the first example, a reporter from an alternative media source discusses the 
negative social, economic, health, and environmental consequences of 
hydroelectric development in northern Indigenous communities (Hutchinson, 
2001). The reporter stresses the importance of negotiating land use between 
governments, hydroelectric power corporations, and Indigenous communities 
in accordance with land claims. In the second example, a reporter from a 
mainstream media source also addresses the different decision-making 
processes regarding land use in Indigenous communities that are presented 
with opportunities to generate hydroelectricity (Struzik, 2001). In this particular 
example the concept of land use specifically mentions the case between the 
First Nation and the GNWT regarding Desnedheche/Parry Falls. Because the 
media is often the source for peoples’ understanding of current debates - their 
social construction of the issues - it could easily be said that the Canadian 
media certainly played an influential role in the framing of the claimsmakers 
and their claims in this particular land dispute. 


Theme 3: Issues Framing and Policy Decisions 
How issues are framed tends to have a direct impact on how policy decisions 
are made (Stone, 1997). In this controversy, claimsmakers framed the issues 
surrounding hydroelectric development on the Lockhart River in different ways. 
Claimsmakers from the First Nation argued for the recognition of a sacred site 
as a place for cultural, social, mental, and physical health and healing resulting 
in overall community health. The GNWT and the NTPC maintained the value 
of hydroelectric development as an economic initiative, which would result in 
healthier communities. The former was addressing community health issues 
from an Indigenous (holistic) perspective and the latter was addressing the issue 
of healthy communities from a Western (economic) perspective. 
Euro-Canadians have asserted their political, economic, social, and 
religious hegemony over Indigenous peoples for over two hundred years 
(Armitage, 1995; Oakes, Riewe, Kinew, & Maloney, 1998). The Northwest 
Territories has yet to achieve province-like powers; it is still governed by a 
federal commissioner. The GNWT continues to operate within a Euro- 
Canadian political structure. In essence, revenues and resource royalties flow 
directly to Ottawa rather than remaining in the Territory. Although the 
Legislative Assembly is led by a Premier, one cannot neglect the colonial history 
between European and First Nations relations already discussed in this paper. 
Despite the fact that there is growing Indigenous political representation 
emerging at all levels of government across the country, dominant Euro- 
Canadian influences in each of these arenas still remains. Regaining Indigenous 
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self-governance and autonomy in this neo-colonial’® era is a significant 
challenge. 

Those in positions of power have the authority to define the issues 
surrounding the cross-cultural controversy involving sacred land and 
hydroelectric development. According to Stone (1997), industry “indoctrinates 
citizens to accept its privileged position in making both economic and political 
decisions, and to refrain from challenging the status quo on the ‘grand issues’ of 
political-economic organization” (p. 314). Hydroelectric developers in the North 
are able to negotiate from a dominant position of power based on their 
influence over public opinion and mass media. For example, the NTPC 
emphasizes the positive aspects of hydroelectric development in the North and 
the positive contributions the Corporation has made to communities in the 
NWT (Northwest Territories Power Corporation, 2001). “NTPC has taken a 
proactive and leading environmental role in the north, making environmental 
stewardship a top priority” (NTPC, 2005, website). Furthermore, “The 
Northwest Territories Power Corporation is committed to the principles of 
‘corporate social responsibility’ and ‘good corporate citizenship” (NTPC, 2005, 
website). Nowhere does the NTPC refer to the social, economic, and 
environmental consequences of hydroelectric development. 

In the context of hydroelectric development, many Indigenous 
communities have had their lives negatively affected by political and economic 
decisions to dam rivers and generate hydroelectricity for industrial and national 
use as well as export (Niezen, 1993; Froschauer, 1999). Furthermore, resource 
royalties from the Northwest Territories currently flow to Ottawa, yet the GNWT 
is responsible for infrastructure development and costs. The GNWT also 
assumes responsibility for the development-related social problems despite 
being unable to collect the revenue from its own resources. It is also commonly 
accepted that the federal government has not honoured many of its 
agreements, particularly in terms of treaty obligations (Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada, 2001) and the impacts on lands and First Peoples are 
significant. Two examples of hydroelectric development, one in northern 
Quebec and one in northern Manitoba, illustrate the negative impacts on First 
Nations communities resulting from Euro-Canadian economic initiatives. 


The James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement 
Before Hydro-Quebec identified the massive hydroelectric potential in northern 
Quebec in the 1960s, there was little interest in the region (Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada, 2001). A massive hydroelectric project was launched, including 
the flooding of huge tracts of land. However, as the region was flooded the 


S Neo-colonialism literally refers to ‘new colonialism’, which suggests that although a 
colonized people may have technically achieved freedom, the former colonial 
administration still exerts power and influence over the society’s institutional structures 
(Ashcroft et al., 2000). It has been argued that neo-colonialism is more insidious and 


difficult to recognize and resist than earlier more overt colonial practices (Ashcroft et al., 
2000). 
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process altered much of the environment. Many Indigenous sacred sites were 
also destroyed. The social and economic consequences of hydroelectric 
development in James Bay and Northern Quebec were devastating to the 
James Bay Cree. In response, the province of Quebec and Hydro-Quebec 
signed the James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement (JBNQA) in 1975 in an 
effort to address land claim commitments. Despite this Agreement, Indigenous 
communities continue to recognize persistent problems associated with 
implementing the terms of the Agreement (Indian and Northern Affairs Canada, 
2001). The reality is that significant socio-economic problems resulting from this 
hydroelectric project still plague many Indigenous communities in northern 
Quebec (Niezen, 1993; Froschauer, 1999). 


The Northern Flood Agreement 

The Northern Flood Agreement (NFA) is another hydroelectric development 
agreement between Indigenous communities and Euro-Canadian governing 
bodies. The NFA was signed in 1977 by the province of Manitoba, Manitoba 
Hydro, and five First Nations (Split Lake, Nelson House, York Factory, Norway 
House and Cross Lake). These communities and the surrounding environment 
were severely affected by the flooding caused by hydroelectric development in 
northern Manitoba. Negotiations took place before the Agreement was signed, 
and since that time significant compensation has occurred (Manitoba Hydro, 
2002). However, after the NFA was signed, serious clarification problems 
surfaced regarding the scope and scale of policy-based obligations (Manitoba 
Hydro, 2002). Similar to the JBNQA, there remains lingering negative social 
and economic effects from the NFA in all five Indigenous communities in 
northern Manitoba. In both of these examples, the issue of impacts from 
development on Indigenous sacred sites was absent from the dominant public 
discourse. 


Theme 4: Cross-Cultural Understandings of Western and Indigenous 
Knowledge/Science 


As a Dene I have a certain way of looking at the world 
around me. I am a well-educated person. The forests 
have been the school I went to. Nature has been the 
book I read. The animals have been my teachers. The 
seasons became my calendar. My needs are the clock I 
work by; my senses and my imagination, the tools of 
my survival (Anonymous, Dene Nation, 1984, p. 78). 


How communities develop knowledge is deeply routed in historical and cultural 
contexts (Garvin, 2001) and, in the case of First Nations communities, the 
Indigenous population’s lived experiences at the hand of Euro-Canadian 
colonization and oppression have played a significant role in the shaping of 
their knowledge. With respect to the hydroelectric development proposal 
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discussed in this paper, members of the Dene First Nation undoubtedly recalled 
their experiences and the experiences of their people with government, 
scientists, and industry over the two centuries, drawing on their knowledge to 
make decisions about how to deal with land use issues including the one 
discussed here. 

There is a push in the North for resource industries and governments to 
consult with Indigenous peoples regarding their specialized knowledge of the 
region. This knowledge is often referred to as to as “traditional knowledge”. 
However, the term “traditional knowledge” has been socially constructed in a 
way that implies that such knowledge is not contemporary, progressive, or 
evolving. Rather, the term implies that this particular type of knowledge is based 
on folklore and myth rather than on the “sound, objective facts and truths” of 
Western knowledge and science (a dominant social construction). Developers 
interested in pursuing hydroelectric projects in the North are generally not from 
the North and, for that reason, tend to lack an understanding of Traditional or 
(perhaps more appropriately) Indigenous Knowledge (IK) of the local landscape 
and land use practices as well as Indigenous perspectives regarding to sacred 
land. At the same time, many Indigenous peoples, much like the general 
Canadian public, are not necessarily familiar with the Western science involved 
in siting hydroelectric stations. The result is that there is tension, not just 
between experts and non-experts regarding scientific knowledge, but also 
between Euro-Canadians and First Nations peoples regarding IK. 

Scientists conducting research in the North have a history of failing to 
carry out their research with and in Indigenous communities using appropriate 
ethical and respectful approaches (Association of Canadian Universities for 
Northern Studies, 1998). “The word itself, ‘research’, is probably one of the 
dirtiest words in the Indigenous world’s vocabulary” (Smith, 1999, p. 1). 
Industry, too, has failed to follow through on many of its economic and 
environmental impact benefit agreements with northern Indigenous 
communities (Frideres & DiSanto, 1990; Froschauer, 1999). Each of these 
failures has only served to further strengthen a power imbalance weighted 
against Indigenous communities and a lack of trust for each of these institutions. 
While trust is an essential element in cross-cultural relationships (Wynne, 1995; 
Wynne, 1996), among many Indigenous peoples in Canada there is a deep- 
rooted sense of distrust resulting from colonial and neo-colonial Western 
subjugation. Given this Euro-Canadian hegemony, trust is a significant issue 
when discussions of land use arise in the North. As a result, “experts” 
representing academia, government, and industry are seen by many Indigenous 
peoples as elitist, oppressive, and non-inclusive. 

Research is not a neutral, academic endeavour, it is conducted by 
individuals with particular investments in it and takes place within a political 
and social context (Smith, 1999) and develops from social constructions. Smith 
(1999) cautions that: 
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From an Indigenous perspective, Western research is 
more than just research that is located in a positivist 
tradition. It is research which brings to bear, on any 
study of Indigenous peoples, a cultural orientation, a 
set of values, a different conceptualization of such 
things as time, space and subjectivity, different and 
competing theories of knowledge, highly specialized 
forms of language, and structures of power. (p. 42). 


The same could be said about government and industry with regard to 
neutrality. How these institutions are socially constructed and how those that 
work within these institutions socially construct issues has a tremendous 
influence on the process and outcomes in any attempt to find resolutions. At the 
same time, non-Indigenous scientists experience frustration in trying to 
communicate with Indigenous communities in much the same way that 
scientists, in general, have difficulty in communicating science to the general 
public, with the added challenge of communicating across cultures (Wynne, 
1995). 


Concluding Comments 

Regarding natural resource development, and in this case, hydroelectric 
development, the North is a region filled with proponents and opponents. In the 
particular case reviewed here, control over the landscape is contested between 
three groups of claimsmakers. Members of the First Nation claimed that they 
would never allow hydroelectric (or any other) development on their sacred 
land to proceed as Desnedheche is a place of community healing. The GNWT 
claimed that natural resource development is the impetus for healing 
communities that are currently unhealthy. The NTPC claimed that hydroelectric 
development in the North is possible through the demonstration of sound 
economic leadership and protection of the environment. There is an ongoing 
struggle “to see whose ideology of nature will dominate, which, in tum, will 
structure how nature is defined, interpreted, commodified and packaged in this 
region” (Bertolas, 1998, p. 99). In Euro-Canadian discourse, economic and 
political interests tend to prevail over marginalized forms of spiritual expression. 
According to Cummins and Whiteduck (1998): 


When the economic well-being of Euro-Canadian 
society is at stake, or the political interests of a party in 
power lie in the balance, Native sacred sites more often 
than not take a back seat....when Native religion states 
that a Native [sacred site] should take precedence over 
[economic imperatives], the non-Native appreciation 
of Native religion is stretched to the breaking point. 
The matter is no longer simply religious; it is political 
and economic as well. (p. 8-9) 
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Yet, despite their privileged position, the GNWT and the NTPC have (at least 
temporarily) backed away from their proposal to exploit hydroelectric potential 
on the Lockhart River. Why? 

The Government of the Northwest Territories stepped back from the 
proposed “mega-project,” as it recognized that uniform public support was 
lacking. According to the Public Relations Officer at the NTPC, the territorial 
government was “flying a kite” (personal communication, March 4, 2002) by 
releasing the proposal to the media in an effort to gauge public sentiment on 
damming the six rivers. From the Public Relations Officer’s perspective, the 
territorial government’s proposal for a hydroelectric mega-project on the 
Lockhart River “won’t occur in [his] lifetime” because of the negative response 
(personal communication, February 21, 2002). The territorial government 
discovered that such development was highly contentious, with vociferous 
opposition coming from the First Nation’s Chief, Council, and community. In 
this case, the media constructed a case that supported the First Nation’s claim 
rather than demonizing it. However, if a commercial agreement with a mining 
company were to materialize, the NTPC representative stated that the 
Corporation would begin a “comprehensive program of community 
consultation” (Public Relations Officer, personal communication, March 18, 
2002). Of significance in his statement is the colonial perception regarding 
community consultation. He indicated that comprehensive community 
consultation would begin only after there is assurance that there is a 
contractual agreement with a mining company. This colonial conceptualization 
of consultation is reactive rather than proactive and has the potential to lead to 
renewed conflict between communities and governing bodies as well as 
corporate interests in the NWT. 

Prior to the 1980s, provinces and territories did not have to engage in 
community consultation regarding natural resource development with 
Indigenous communities as the development was proposed on Crown land 
(Hutchinson, 2001). Indigenous peoples were not adequately involved in 
determining how lands and resources are used (Elias, 1995). The climate is 
changing and Indigenous peoples are gaining experience in the Canadian 
political system and using their own IK as well as Western knowledge, science, 
and in this case, the media to their advantage. Those in positions of power are 
beginning to hear the claims made by Indigenous politicians, lobbyists, and 
activists particularly in the area of environmental protection. The matter of 
choice, beyond their grasp since the beginning of colonization, is now becoming 
available to Indigenous communities in Canada. While local perspectives 
towards hydroelectric development have varied across time and space in the 
northern context, this and other Indigenous communities are now faced with 
difficult decisions between protecting sacred landscapes and pursuing resource 
development on lands that are highly contested in the North. 
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Development has to be something that is transferring 
control to the people. If you look at either pipelines, or 
sawmills, or dams, or new mines, we are not against 
any of those kinds of things. What we are saying is that 
development should be orderly, it should be planned, 
it should be at the pace of the local people, it should 
benefit local people (Georges Erasmus, Dene Nation, 
1984, p. 62). 


Postscript 

The original draft of this paper was written in 2002. I returned to the 
community in the spring of 2004 and learned that the First Nation was engaged 
in discussions over how their traditional territory, which included Desnedheche, 
should be used. On the table were two options: “non-invasive” hydroelectric 
development and a proposed national park. In early spring of this year, | 
contacted the NTPC for comment. According to the NTPC Business 
Development Director, NTPC has no plans for hydroelectric development on 
the Lockhart River but transmission line easement across the Lockhart at a later 
date may be required (NTPC Business Development Director, personal 
communication. May 5, 2005). Meanwhile, federal and territorial negotiations 
to develop an East Arm National Park in the NWT are underway with the First 
Nation participating in the planning process. 

In addition to understanding the social construction of land use issues, 
resistance is an important consideration. Questions that require further 
exploration include: what led to the community’s decision to consider national 
park status for the region? If a national park is created, what would this new 
land use decision represent to Indigenous peoples, to Parks Canada, to tourists? 
How are Canadian national parks socially constructed? Will development of 
any kind or only certain kinds somehow change or compromise Desnedheche’s 
sacredness? Will this particular place be commodified for tourism? And so on... 
In the Canadian context, understanding neocolonial influences and resistance 
to them is the sine qua non of considerations we must make concerning 
differences in social constructions of places and spaces. 
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Authenticity in Cultural Tourism and Aboriginal 
Empowerment in Northern Canada 


Suzanne de la Barre 


Introduction 

Since MacCannell (1973) introduced the concept of “authenticity” in tourism, it 
has had a tremendous effect on tourism research (Wang, 2000; Zorilla, 1999). 
Tourism researchers have struggled with the issues raised by authenticity, 
especially within cultural tourism and for Aboriginal cultural groups implicated 
in tourism. Given the ambiguity and limitations for how “authenticity” can be 
understood and applied, some critics have for a long time now debated its 
usefulness in the study of tourism phenomena (Urry, 1991). Wang (2000), 
however, suggests that “authenticity” remains relevant to certain types of 
tourism, especially cultural and ethnic tourism. More specifically, Wang claims 
that the search for “objective authenticity” or “object-related authenticity” 
remains key to understanding tourist expectations of cultural and ethnic 
tourisms (p. 49). “Objective authenticity” is that which refers to the authenticity 
of originals, and when applied to the products of tourism refers to traditional 
culture and origin, along with a sense of the genuine, the “real” and the unique 
(Wang, 2000). 

With the emergence of cultural tourism as a growing and powerful niche 
market sector of tourism, the authenticity debate has led some researchers to 
assess its relationship to cultural, social and economic empowerment (McIntosh, 
Hinch, & Ingram, 2002). Significant discussions on how to favour 
empowerment processes in cultural tourism have been had by both scholars 
and concerned stakeholders — for instance Aboriginal groups, communities and 
associations. This paper will identify some of the tourism development tools that 
can assist with empowering those who have the most at stake when developing 
cultural tourism activities: they are the Aboriginal communities whose day to 
day lives are immersed in the cultures from wherein cultural tourism typically 
takes place. 

“Authenticity” will be investigated in light of research that contributes to a 
better understanding for the processes involved in the empowerment of 
marginalized cultural groups and communities that are involved in cultural 
tourism. It will entail an assessment for how different approaches to tourism 
development impact upon the construction and use of “authentic” in cultural 
tourism, and the cultural empowerment of Aboriginal groups. Two tourism 
development strategies will be examined in light of authenticity debates. They 
will highlight potential relationships to cultural empowerment. The strategies are 
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community-based tourism (tourism that is led by the community and whose 
benefits are also for the community), and sustainable tourism development. 

This study is divided into four sections: First, an outline of some of the 
issues associated with authenticity and its definition will be presented. An 
examination of some of the characteristics of community-based tourism and 
sustainable tourism development will follow. The latter will highlight the 
relationships between development approach, the nature of “authenticity,” and 
socio-cultural empowerment. The third section proposes a framework that 
emerges from a comparative examination of two Aboriginal cultural tourism 
initiatives, and their impacts on the Aboriginal communities involved: Nunavut, 
Canada, and Hainan Island, China. The comparative approach enables a 
tentative framework that identifies several characteristics that may facilitate 
cultural empowerment objectives in cultural tourism. Finally, the framework is 
used to examine some of the issues presented through an analysis of two 
emerging Aboriginal cultural tourism initiatives in northern Canada. 


Conceptualizing Authenticity: Authenticity as Destructive 

Like Wang (2000), Taylor (2001) links authenticity in tourism to the original of 
an historical past. He states, “within cultural tourism, and wherever else the 
production of authenticity is dependent on some act of (re)production, it is 
conventionally the past which is seen to hold the model of the original” (Taylor, 
2001, p. 9). This idea of authenticity invokes MacCannell’s (1999) earlier 
discussions on “truth,” “reality,” and the experience of “Other” in the context of 
understanding tourists and modernity. 

With a view of authentic as an original state, and by extension, as a 
“non-renewable resource,” the discourse of cultural tourism is one that infers a 
need for culture to be protected from change and transformation: the object as 
original truth, its “primitive,” pure and untouched condition, must always 
remain the same, fossilized in time, and available for consumption in its 
permanently initial form. When conceptualized for tourism, authenticity attracts 
“truth seekers”: tourists who are interested in other people’s “authentic” lives, 
and who find comfort in the idea of a past that reflects simpler times, and 
reassurance (if not relief) when they discover that it still exists in the same way it 
always has. As Taylor (2001) puts it “authenticity has become the philosopher’s 
stone for an industry that generally seeks to procure other peoples’ ‘realities’” 
(p. 8). Indeed, the “experience of authentic” could be said to temporarily 
redress “a perceived death in the Western psyche which has abandoned its 
authenticity in the quest of progress and technology, and has thus become 
enmeshed in the rigors of time” (Taylor, 2001, p. 10). Here, Taylor suggests, 
authenticity finds it corollary in the “’tragic’ experience of modernity” (p. 10). 

Elsewhere, Greenwood (1977) has argued that authenticity as it is 
applied to cultural tourism is largely a marketing tool: its primary “raison d’étre” 
is to attract consumers through a promise to satisfy their need for what is “real.” 
His much referred to Spanish Basque case study, Culture by the Pound, sought 
to demonstrate how tourism-marketing processes manipulate and promote 
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authenticity to the detriment of those who gain cultural purpose and meaning 
from it. A decade later, Cohen (1988) reiterated Greenwood’s findings and 
stated that the commodification of culture for tourism was capable of 
detrimentally transforming cultural meaning for those who practice and find 
meaning in it. 

Despite the dangers associated with using authenticity for tourism 
described by MacCannell (1974, 1999), Cohen (1988) and Greenwood (1977), 
other scholars propose alternative outcomes. Taylor (2001), for instance, claims 
that the production of culture for tourism entails a twofold purpose that always 
results in more than it being positioned exclusively as a commodity. He 
proposes that cultural production processes can have purposes that are not just 
for tourism: they can also accommodate the non-tourism related needs of the 
people immersed in the culture. Similarly, Moulin (1990) proposes that by 
“keeping the focus on the culture, the identity and the values of the past,” 
authenticity can be used to predispose a community to explore how the 
authentic can be “a positive and dynamic force to understand the present and 
to foresee the future” (p. 26). Far from fixing culture, he claims it is possible for 
cultural tourism activities to provide an “opportunity for change in an 
evolutionary manner” (p. 26). This can be accomplished by avoiding the 
danger of “falling into a touristic logic rather than a culture logic” (Moulin, 
1990, p. 14). Moulin is referring to the possibility of prioritizing the needs of a 
culture above the needs of tourism. The needs of tourism referred to are, for 
instance, pleasing the tourist, prioritizing market-driven and industry factors, 
and planning strictly for economic benefits and private sector interests (possibly 
foreign or not local). “Culture logic” thus implies, for example that cultural 
tourism be given preferential treatment as an opportunity to care for the past, 
for history, and for heritage and that it not be used just as a vehicle for 
economic development. “Culture logic” requires that we examine community 
and cultural empowerment in relation to how authenticity can be 
conceptualized and used in cultural tourism. 


Conceptualizing Authenticity: Authenticity as Empowerment 

While authenticity as a marketing construct has for the most part been 
formulated by “outside” actors, it is increasingly seen as important that the 
interpretive power to define and represent it shift to those on the “inside” (Milne, 
Grekin, & Woodley, 1998). “Outside” actors include external agents who have 
the power to define place ideas and represent cultures with the goal of 
motivating tourists to consume a place (e.g., government tourism bodies and 
marketing agents). In turn, “outside” actors also include the tourists who 
internalize the idea of place being represented to them and seek it out. “Inside” 
actors on the other hand, include members of the community and other 
stakeholders (tourism related and/or not) who will be impacted by tourism, 
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including members of the cultural groups whose cultures will be showcased as 
tourism “products.”* 

With a shift to “inside” interpretive actors, authenticity, through cultural 
tourism, can become part of a process that gives communities the opportunity 
to contemplate who they are and how they want to present themselves to the 
world. It also provides them an opportunity to deepen their self-knowledge and 
assess what is the most beneficial type of cultural tourism appropriate for them. 
In addition, this process can enable “inside” tourism planners to also consider 
the type and quantity of tourists they want to attract (McIntosh, Hinch, & 
Ingram, 2002). 

A community process that is founded on the mobilization of its members 
provides an opportunity for cultural groups to assess their heritage and history 
in relation to their own contemporary and forward-looking ideas on who they 
are (Derrett, 1996). As well, it impacts upon their choices and decisions on how 
they want to be portrayed for tourism purposes. What “inside” control allows 
for is the idea that heritage is a living tool and comprises, as Moulin (1990) 
claims, a generation’s “past handed down by ancestors, as well as the present 
generation’s own legacy to the next generation to follow” (p. 22). Cultural 
tourism becomes a “renewable resource”: alive and transformed by the day-to- 
day lives of those who live and (re)create their place identity through (or at least 
“alongside” ) cultural tourism. 

Taylor (2001) proposes the idea of “sincerity” in tourism as an alternative 
to the quest for the “authentic.” “Sincere” cultural tourism is based on an 
interactive approach and cross-cultural encounters entail communicating with 
localized culture (Taylor, 2001, p.16). For Taylor, the idea of “authentic” is a 
colonial remnant that embodies a legacy of political and economic domination, 
and is accompanied by the creation of myths, stereotypes, and fantasies that 
shapes the West’s views of others. Furthermore, he claims “in sincere cultural 
experiences, where tourists and ‘actors’ ‘meet half way,’ authenticity may be 
redefined in terms of local values” (p. 24). Thus, for Taylor, rather than the 
authentic object as the perceived valuable site in the touristic experience, it is 
the moment of interaction that is perceived to hold value. 

Taylor (2001) suggests that externally controlled and directed tourism 
initiatives may be pre-disposed to create what MacCannell (1973) termed 
“staged” authenticity in tourism. Staged authenticity, Taylor (2001) argues, 
re/produces myths of “Other” as valuable and reaffirms colonial legacies.” 
Alternatively, locally controlled and directed tourism initiatives may be pre- 


1 The tourism industry, in Canada at least, commonly uses the term “product” for 
tourism activities and events. 

2 The “Other” is characterized by essentialized objectifications of those not “I” (the self, 
or one’s perceived community, i.e. nationality). The "Other" in tourism is characterized 
by hegemonic colonial perspectives, the privileged and “knowing” observer, and is 
linked to “museumifying” the cultures of Other (Phillimore & Goodson, 2004). See also 
Aitchison, 2000. 
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disposed to create “sincere” interactions between hosts and guests. Sincere 
interactions are valuable and considerate of local values. 

Some New Zealand Maori, for instance, have taken matters into their 
own hands and juxtaposed their version of Aboriginal tourism experiences with 
the staged “authenticity” tours available through non-Aboriginal tourism 
operators. They report tourist experiences that provide them with an 
opportunity to “sincerely communicate” who they believe themselves to be 
(Taylor, 2001). Nuttall’s (1997) work in Alaska also builds on this idea. He 
proposes, “communities are not always passive but often seize upon tourism as 
a means of communication to display their existence and to establish their own 
power” (p. 224). Furthermore, he claims that through this communication 
process “communities can use tourism to develop strategies for self- 
determination and cultural survival” (p. 224). Others propose that inside actors 
are duty bound even to their heritage and point to the crucial choices only they 
can make. Rivard (1977) claims, “the people who possess knowledge that 
relates closely or remotely to the collective memory and heritage have a duty 
not only to be its official researchers but also to disseminate and use it” (cited in 
Moulin, 1990, p. 23). 

Duty may not be the most fitting means to an end. Nonetheless, notions 
of cultural tourism development that speak to duty or empowerment refer to the 
detrimental nature of choices that need to be made. These choices also require 
that significant questions be asked. Perhaps one of the most important is: “How 
do inside agents activate, or even participate, in processes where empowerment 
and ‘insider’ choices can be realized?” The next two sections describe tourism 
development strategies that provide some indication as to how these processes 
might be facilitated. 


Tools for Empowerment: Community-based Tourism 
Development 

The roots to community-based tourism are found in “grassroots” approaches to 
development and gained an important place in community development 
movements during the 1970’s and 1980’s (Christenson, Fendley, & Robinson, 
1994). This period of time is defined by an emerging critical understanding for 
power as a dynamic force in relationships (between people, within 
communities, etc.) and led to the development of strategies that empowered 
local agents, for instance, through participatory methodologies.* It also led to 
approaches that engaged collaboration with different levels of government and 
decision-makers. These collaborations are sometimes characterized by the 
support offered by government agencies, for instance, through financial 
assistance to help create insider controlled development plans. This is in direct 


3 Participatory methodologies are based on adult education approaches and grounded in 
democratic principles such as process-oriented and consensus-based decision-making 
(Kruger & Sturtevant, 2003). For an example of how participatory tools can be used in a 
community tourism planning process, see Derrett, 1996. 
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opposition to “support” in the form of imposing ready-made externally 
controlled development plans. The latter is a most obvious remnant of colonial 
models for development assistance and has been widely criticized over the last 
thirty years (Chambers, 1997).* 

The above-mentioned conceptual and methodological changes are not 
without their challenges (Mohan & Stokke, 2000; Reed, 1997). Nonetheless, 
they represent a marked shift from traditional development strategies. 
Christenson, Fendley, and Robinson (1994) explain that collaboration in 
community development provided government “with a rationale for working in 
partnership with community leaders and citizens to solve local problems” (p.4). 
More importantly perhaps, they claim it also served as “a rationale for 
individuals to get together and initiate a social action process with or without 
the help of government” (p.4). It is likely that the potential for the former to be 
a positive force in community development increased through the existence of 
the latter. 

There are a variety of conceptual and methodological possibilities 
available for community-based tourism development (Murphy, 1985; 
Wilkinson, 1994; Richards & Hall, 1997). What almost all of them have in 
common, however, is a set of principles that are laden with good intentions and 
idealistic goals — which is not at all to say they are inherently unrealistic. 
Community development principles include: 


Community ownership 

Utilization of local knowledge and capacity 

Maximizing resources unique to the area 

Decision-making autonomy 

Appropriate and locally identified technical assistance 

Collaboration with private and public institutions in a way that does 
not undermine local control (Christenson, Fendley, & Robinson, 1994) 


While they may not be inherently unrealistic, community-based approaches are 
susceptible to misuse and are not exempt from complex implementation 
difficulties (Christenson, Fendley, & Robinson, 1994; France, 1997; Murphy, 
1985; Reed, 1997; Richards & Hall, 2000; Wilkinson, 1994). Nonetheless, they 
offer a theoretical, conceptual and practical basis for considering community- 
centred and driven tourism development processes. The issues surrounding 
authenticity in cultural tourism speak to local empowerment and control over 
tourism processes and the products that are created. Therefore, community- 
based approaches in tourism planning can be an integral part of how local 


* Feminist critiques of development were central to the shifts in approaches that have 
occurred since the 1970's; see Marchand & Parpart, (2003). It should also be noted that 
post-structuralist critiques offer “post-development” and “post-colonial” analyses that 
challenge the value of all development agendas, including participatory ones (see 
Escobar, 1995, and Watts, 1993). For a discussion on tourism and development — as it 
relates to “Community Development” — see Hannam, 2002. 
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communities and vulnerable cultures, such as Aboriginal cultures worldwide, 
participate in deciding how (if) their culture should be used for tourism 
purposes. 


Tools for Empowerment: Sustainable Tourism Development 
Debates on what “sustainable” means are numerous (Hall & Lew, 1998; 
Nelson, Butler & Wall, 1999). Like community-based tourism, the idea of 
“sustainability” grew out of the conceptual shifts that occurred in development 
thinking during the 1970’s and 1980’s. More specifically, sustainability grew 
out of concern over the environment and was prompted by the release of The 
World Commission on Environment and Development (WCED) report entitled 
Our Common Future in 1987 (WCED, 1987).° The report defined sustainable 
development as a “process by which the needs of the present are met without 
compromising the ability of future generations to meet their own needs” 
(WCED, 1987:8). The conceptual and practical implications of this report were 
framed as principles in Agenda 21 and the Rio Declaration on Environment and 
Development a few years later at the 1992 Rio Conference (France, 1997). 
Despite the difficulties in defining “sustainable tourism,” it is generally 
understood that it can be perceived as both a set of principles and a “toolbox” 
of practices. 

Even if sustainability as a concept was initially linked to the natural 
environment, the links to other areas, including community well being (cultural 
and economic), quickly became apparent. In part, this was due to the growing 
popularity of “ecotourism,” and to the growing sophistication of tourism impact 
analyses (Honey, 1999; Wearing & Neil, 2001). The latter included an analysis 
of tourism’s impacts on communities and revealed how communities were 
fundamentally implicated at the implementation level of sustainability planning. 
At the same time, as the popularity of ecotourism increased, environmental 
sustainability was linked to community involvement. Consequently, it was also 
linked to political, social and cultural empowerment. Research underlined the 
interdependence between the “environment” in its widest sense, social 
communities, and the tourists who visited them. As a result, the link between 
community and_ sustainability became fundamental to most models of 
sustainable tourism, and community involvement in tourism development is 
now widely considered to be at the centre of the sustainability debate (Richards 
& Hall, 2000). 

The main conceptual foundations or principles of sustainable 
management as they directly affect cultural tourism include: 


e Appropriate policy, planning and management as an essential response 
to the problems of natural and human resource misuse in tourism 

e Not anti-growth but emphasizes limitations on growth 
Long term planning for long term goals 


° Also known as The Brundtland Report named after its chairwoman. 
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e Equity and fairness in satisfying human needs and aspirations 

e Shared decision-making and focus on information sharing 

e The balancing of costs and benefits must extend to considering how 
these affect what different groups will gain or lose (Richards & Hall, 
2000, p. 6) 


For sustainable community development to occur, the above principles are 
integral at all levels and phases of the community development process: issue 
identification, planning, implementation, and evaluation. 

Essentially, sustainability attempts to consider the long-term assets of a 
community and emphasizes the inherent value found in each community in a 
holistic and interrelated manner. Like community-based tourism, its ideals are 
concerned with an equitable distribution of benefits, framed by a shared 
decision-making processes. It is through these processes that resources are 
identified and strategies for their use are developed. Fundamentally, it is in this 
regard that sustainability’s principles and policy orientation affects communities 
and their cultural tourism resources. 

What sustainability achieves, at least conceptually and theoretically, is a 
means to consider tempering economic goals and concerns with environmental 
and socio-cultural ones. When applied to tourism development, a concern for 
sustainability facilitates the idea that tourism is more than just a market driven 
industry (France, 1997). This can significantly alter how the activities and 
relationships within tourism are framed: for instance relationships between 
community members or cultural groups and tourists. Still, despite the perceived 
benefits of introducing sustainability into development planning, the need to 
address short-term benefits, goals, and costs poses one of the most detrimental 
obstacles to the realization of sustainable development. This is especially the 
case in regions where viable revenue creating alternatives are few and where 
communities feel a need to embark on short term planning in order to reap 
immediate results 

In summary, applied to cultural tourism, the idea of “sustainable” 
requires consideration for how the cultural well being of a community or group 
can withstand the pressures inflicted upon it by tourism. The framework 
developed in the following section will help to illustrate how the tools discussed 
in the last two sections can empower cultural communities in their cultural 
tourism decision making. 


Creating a Framework for Analyzing the Cultural Empowerment 
Potential of Aboriginal Cultural Tourism 

A comparative study of Hainan Island, China, and Canada’s Nunavut Territory 
is used to develop a framework that examines how approaches to tourism 
development affect the nature of authenticity and their relationship to cultural 
empowerment. Hainan Island is located in the South China Sea, China, and is 
home to three Aboriginal cultures: the Miao, Hui, and the Li. Nunavut is 
Canada’s newest Territory and is home to the Inuit. The data for both analyses 
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were collected primarily through previous research (Xie (2003); Milne, Grekin & 
Woodley, 1998). The data used for Nunavut was supplemented with additional 
document and tourism website analvsis. 

Aboriginal tourism in Hainan Island occurs primarily through 
government supported “folk villages.” Here, tourists can become acquainted 
with Aboriginal culture through song and dance performances, traditional 
ceremonies, eat traditional Aboriginal foods, and purchase souvenirs (Xie, 
2003). Nunavut promises a place where you, the visitor, can: 


Immerse yourself in the history of this land with the help of an 
Inuit guide, whether it's tales of ancestors who risked their lives 
in small skin boats hunting whale in ice packed waters, 
accounts of the Tariassuit (shadow people), or enchanting 
memories of lives lived in close-knit Inuit communities 
(www.nunavuttourism.com) 


Nunavut offers hunting, fishing, whale watching, kayaking, camping, dog team 
rides, mountain climbing, berry-picking, and traditional Inuit culture. 

The framework proposed in Table 1 provides further elaboration on 
the tourism initiatives and context for tourism development in both destinations. 
It suggests a relationship between three main components: 1) the type of 
approach to tourism development; 2) the level of Aboriginal self-determination 
and their ownership of the tourism resource; and 3) the impacts on the cultural 
tourism product (fossilized in a primitive original past, or engaged with the 
cultural community and dynamic). While highlighting the destination planning 
process (community-based or outside agent controlled), the framework suggests 
how the type of development process used influences control over how 
“authenticity” of the cultural product is constructed, and for what purposes. In 
so doing, the framework highlights potential empowerment effects on 
Aboriginal cultural groups. 

The framework underlines how fundamental principles and 
characteristics of community-based tourism development and _ sustainable 
tourism are striven for in Nunavut, but not on Hainan Island. As well, it would 
appear that government support provided through policy and planning 
mechanisms in Nunavut facilitates self-determination. This support sometimes 
requires government agencies to mobilize funds and facilitate self-determination 
_processes. For instance, funds might be required to create promotional 
materials that support how Aboriginal people want to be represented. 

The framework presented here cannot lead to any conclusions in terms 
of what is required to foster a use of “authenticity” in cultural tourism that can 
empower Aboriginal cultural groups. It does however suggest that 
empowerment is more likely to occur if tourism development contexts include a 
capacity for self-determination that is actively supported by governing bodies 
and other institutions, through policy and other means. Importantly, the 
different government systems in place in Canada and China appear to have a 
direct impact on the nature Aboriginal cultural tourism initiatives. From what is 
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presented in Table 1, it would also appear that community-based tourism 
development and sustainable tourism development are more likely present 
where political agendas are at least democratically motivated, if not imperfectly 
and incompletely initiated or implemented. Government systems and 
approaches to tourism development seem to have an influence on how 
authenticity can be conceptualized and used by Aboriginal cultural groups in 
their tourism development activities (i.e. fossilized for display or dynamic 
representing present day and self-defined Aboriginal culture). Consequently, 
they might equally have an impact on whether or not cultural tourism can 
facilitate cultural empowerment. Moreover, it would also appear that 
sustainable tourism in the Hainan Island context is affected by the overall 
approach to tourism development. The strategies used for tourism development 
identified directly oppose the principles of sustainable tourism, as they are most 
widely and commonly understood.°® 

To summarize, the framework identifies at least five characteristics that 
are required for cultural tourism to foster Aboriginal empowerment. They are: 
1) self-government initiatives that devolve rights and responsibilities to 
Aboriginal groups. These are supported and/or facilitated by previous 
government structures; 2) a functional and operational level of democratic 
infrastructure that facilitates consultation and decision-making processes, as well 
as implementations strategies; 3) the non-Aboriginal government support 
(economic and other) of tourism initiatives that are geared towards enhancing 
Aboriginal communities in ways identified by the communities; 4) presence of 
sustainable development and sustainable tourism principles and guidelines that 
work in concert with Aboriginal conceptualizations and definitions for 
“sustainable”; 5) economic development strategies as well as tourism industry 
recognition for the cultural sensitivity required to promote Aboriginal peoples in 
ways that are meaningful to them. This often includes some ability for the 
Aboriginal group to manage or otherwise be involved in the promotional 
images that are made use of to market Aboriginal cultural tourism products. 


© While the definition of sustainable tourism itself is subject to cultural bias, it is still useful 
to consider cultural self-determination as the foundation to realizing sustainability within 
any cultural context. Hence, even if, for instance, environmental values as they are 
differently perceived in different cultures can affect definitions of sustainable (Hughes, 
1995), “who” is doing the defining remains a very significant part for how/if sustainable 
development of any kind can be achieved. 
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Tourism Tourism is highly centralized and all levels All levels of government 
Development of government (regional, provincial, work towards 
Approach national) place high emphasis on state empowerment of local 


regulation initiatives 


Government vigorously encourages 
commercial development and mass tourism 
is supported 


Formalized “community- 
based” tourism 
development planning 


Sustainable tourism development is a kind 
of “window-dressing” 


Tourism strategy 
emphasizes sustainability 
and identifies measurable 
objectives 


National, provincial and regional 
economic development strategies - 
level of benefit to communities and 
local people appears inconsequential 
when compared to emphasis on 
economic impact for government 
perceived priorities 


Attempt to spread the 
economic benefits of the 
industry (diversifies where 
community visits occur and 
facilitates interactions with 
local economic structures) 
Land Claims agreements 


The participation of Aboriginals in 


Aboriginal decision-making is currently non-existent in | negotiated (e.g., signed May 
Control of Hainan and government suppresses any 1993, in effect as of April 1, 
Tourism “true” autonomous rights 1999) 

Resource 


Aboriginal populations are not heavily 
involved in tourism product development 
or ownership, but are employed as staff for 
cultural presentations or in service sector in 
government created “folk villages” 


Inuit have increasing 
control over regional and 
community development 
and the commodification of 
the tourism resource 


Government tourism 


Impacts on material promotes cultural 
Tourism Cultural commodification is fostered and societal change (Note: 
Product through state policies and are associated However, inconsistent 
Development with specific state standardized cultural messages are still apparent 
and markers in how Aboriginals are 


represented and how their 
culture is promoted) 


Authenticity 


Behavioral and educational 
guidelines for tourists 
encourage respectful treatment 
of Aboriginal people and 
discourage their touristic 
objectification (i.e. permission 
to photograph, not “historic” 
pieces) 


Fossilization of cultural traditions 


Dynamic nature of Aboriginal 
culture is highlighted 


Table 1: Creating a Framework for Analysis 
Adapted from: Xie (2003) and Milne, Grekin & Woodley (1998). 
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Using the Framework: Further Examples of Aboriginal Cultural 


Tourism in Canada’s North 

In this section, two northern examples of Aboriginal cultural tourism products 
that have made direct links to cultural empowerment objectives are highlighted: 
The Carcross/Tagish First Nation’s Four Mountain Resort in the Yukon 
Territory, and Cruise North Expeditions Inc. in the eastern Arctic. 

The village of Carcross and the settlement of Tagish are located South of 
Whitehorse in the Yukon Territory. Tlingit people belonging to the 
Carcross/Tagish First Nation (C/TFN) make up about half of the total 
population of these two communities (compared to 20-percent representation 
of First Nations people in the overall Yukon population) (Yukon Chamber of 
Commerce, 2004). The C/TFN initialled their Final and Self-Government 
Agreements with the Yukon and Federal Governments in October 2003, and 
their land claims vote was approved in February 2005, and ratified in May 
2005 (Destination Carcross, 2005). 

As part of “Destination Carcross” (www.destinationcarcross.com) the 
C/TFN have proposed the Four Mountains’ Kesort project 
(www.fourmountainsresort.com). The resort is a year-round international 
destination resort and heritage centre. It is a C/TFN majority owned partnership 
between the C/TFN, White Pass and Yukon Route Railroad, and the Yukon 
Territorial Government. Planned for completion in 2006, its goal is to generate 
sustainable economic development for the benefit of its members, the region, 
and the entire Yukon. The resort is founded on the Clan system of government 
and Circle governance principles. These incorporate a more culturally 
traditional approach to governance (Carcross/Tagish First Nation, 2005; Four 
Mountains Resort, 2004). Broad-based community consultation with members 
of the C/TFN has taken place and resulted in the development of four 
grassroots codes of conduct —environmental, cultural, community benefit and 
business standards (Four Mountains Resort, 2004). Once approved, these codes 
will guide the future development of the tourism industry in the C/TFN 
traditional territory. 

A less documented but equally compelling tourism initiative is Cruise 
North Expeditions Inc. (www.cruisenorthexpeditions.com). Owned by the 
Makivik Corporation of Quebec, its first expeditions were launched in the 
summer of 2005. Makivik is an investment corporation “where traditional 
values are married with innovative operational approaches.” It was created 
from the first Aboriginal land claim settlement agreement in Canada, and is 
wholly owned by the Inuit of Nunavik in northern Quebec. Cruise North 
Expeditions Inc. claims “the Inuit (formerly known as the Eskimo) can now 
preserve their culture by sharing their traditions and customs with guests while 
putting them in touch with the true spirit, scenic wonders and abundant wildlife 
of the North.” 

Importantly, and in addition to the characteristics mentioned in the 
framework, Aboriginal product development in the Yukon and in Nunavik is 
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further supported by a variety of non-governmental Aboriginal advocacy and 
product development support organizations. For instance, The Yukon First 
Nations Tourism Association (YFNTA) (http://www.yinta.org) and Aboriginal 
Tourism Canada (ATC) (http://www.aboriginaltourism.ca), Nunavik Tourism 
(http://www.nunavik-tourism.com/), and Nunavut Tourism 
(http://www.nunatour.nt.ca). All of these organizations assist Aboriginal tourism 
development and are concerned with market and industry-based issues (i.e., 
tourist satisfaction). However, of particular relevance to this study, they also 
incorporate mandates that facilitate cultural empowerment through cultural 
tourism. These include, to: 1) assist with product development; 2) facilitate 
Aboriginal ownership of cultural tourism activities; 3) foster sensitivity and 
awareness about Aboriginal cultures in tourism markets; and 4) facilitate 
cultural empowerment and revival within host communities (for instance, 
through teaching young people about their history and heritage). 

In both cases, further research is necessary to assess how the 
characteristics identified in the framework, and present in the product 
development stages, have impacted upon: 1) the “authenticity” of the actual 
cultural tourism product, and 2) on Aboriginal empowerment. Still, there seems 
to be significant tendencies in both tourism initiatives to have enjoyed many of 
the characteristics identified in the Nunavut example in the framework 
presented earlier. It would appear that the cultural empowerment potential has 
at least been mobilized. 

Given the challenges for cultural tourism to produce positive benefits of 
any kind to Aboriginal people, even under the best of circumstances 
(Greenwood, 1977; Johnston & Haider, 1993; McIntosh, Hinch & Ingram, 
2002), there are no guarantees that cultural empowerment will occur. 
Nonetheless, and fundamentally, the question being asked is a simple one: If 
Aboriginal people are not involved in tourism planning, are subjected to 
rigorously and _ externally sponsored mass tourism and commercial 
development, are coerced or otherwise encouraged to participate in cultural 
commodification processes aimed at pleasing tourists and making money, and 
where they do not reap any benefits, economic or otherwise, how, then, can 
they become empowered through their involvement in cultural tourism 
activities? 


Conclusion 

This study suggests that cultural tourism development that is supported by 
political, social and economic processes can increase self-determination of 
marginalized cultural groups. Government strategies can encourage cultural 
tourism to be part of a cultural empowerment process through processes that 
devolve decision-making power to cultural groups. The principles of 
community-based tourism and sustainable tourism can provide some of the 
tools necessary to encourage self-determination. Increased self-determination 
can provide the means for Aboriginal and other marginalized cultural groups to 
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define how “authentic” can be used for tourism purposes. In turn, self-defined 
and controlled cultural tourism practices can increase cultural empowerment. 

This study advances the possibility that “authenticity” in cultural 
tourism need be neither oppressive nor inherently culturally destructive. 
Aboriginal cultures that have access to self-determination processes — not 
symbolic power but meaningful and operationalized — are exemplary of how 
“authenticity” can be defined and used for empowerment purposes. They also 
suggest that this decision-making control can transform cultural tourism into a 
significant empowerment tool. 

Tourism, like other activities or phenomena that operate in oppressive 
environments, will be subject to the consequences of broad based socio- 
economic, political, and cultural policies and administrative structures that allow 
pervasive disempowerment of vulnerable cultural groups and communities to 
flourish. “Authenticity” when defined by outside forces, can lead to definitions 
based on “origins” and be linked to colonial legacies. When authenticity is 
defined through community-based tourism planning processes, and apply the 
principles of sustainability, are more likely to facilitate cultural empowerment. 
Through this, they are provided with opportunities for authenticity to be linked 
to “sincerity.” As a result, interactions and relationships can highlight the 
dynamic nature of cultures and peoples, and acknowledge present day realities. 

This study has also suggested that democratic forms of government can 
privilege the creation of strategic options, and decrease the negative impacts 
that sometimes appear to be inevitable when Aboriginal culture is sold for 
tourism purposes. Perhaps more than anything else, this investigation 
demonstrates that the control of Aboriginal cultural tourism resources is most 
present when local, regional, and national governments support self- 
determination processes. Further research is required to test the framework and 
would lead to important insights on tourism in northern Canadian Aboriginal 
communities. Other democratic countries, with Aboriginal communities that are 
investigating tourism in similar ways to those in Canada, might prove to be 
fitting comparative research sites: for instance, New Zealand, Australia, or parts 
of Scandinavia. 
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Barren-Ground Grizzly Bears of the Western 
Arctic: Potential Influence of Oil and Gas 
Development and Climate Change 


Mark A. Edwards, Andrew E. Derocher, and John A. Nagy 


Abstract 


The Arctic is at the forefront of a profound period of industrial and climatic 
change. Exploration and extraction of hydrocarbon and mineral reserves will 
result in an increase in the human presence in this once remote landscape. In 
addition, climate change will likely result in an increase in temperature and 
precipitation levels and a decrease in seasonality. The Mackenzie Delta, located 
in Canada’s north-western Arctic, is the starting point for the Mackenzie Gas 
Project pipeline that will transport oil and natural gas to southern markets. The 
Mackenzie Delta is also the northern edge of the North American barren-ground 
grizzly bear’s range. Having a lower ecological resilience than other large 
carnivore species and a shorter active period than other North American grizzly 
bear populations will present a conservation challenge for wildlife managers to 
monitor and maintain sustainable population levels during this time of change. 
With the effects of climate warming expected to be severe in the Arctic and the 
additive stressors of increased anthropogenic disturbance related to 
development, the future of the grizzly bears that inhabit Canada’s Arctic is 
uncertain. 

Here, we outline some of the changes the Mackenzie Delta region may 
experience over the course of the next century and examine how these changes 
may affect grizzly bear ecology and population dynamics. We also introduce an 
assessment of the potential influence of future oil and gas development on 
grizzly bear habitat ecology in the Mackenzie Delta region. By considering the 
additive effects of climate change and human disturbance, wildlife managers 
and co-management boards will be able to design conservation initiatives to 
maintain sustainable grizzly bear populations in a changing North. 


Keywords 
Grizzly bear, Ursus arctos, oil and gas development, climate change, the 
Mackenzie Delta, Northwest Territories 
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Introduction 

The Arctic is at the forefront of a profound period of industrial and climatic 
change (Houghton et al. 2001, Imperial Oil Resources Ventures Limited 2004, 
McDonald 2004). There is increasing pressure on the mineral resources of the 
North in both mining and hydrocarbon extraction (Hik and Boonstra 2004, 
McDonald 2004). For the Mackenzie Delta region, located in Canada’s 
Western Arctic, industrial development means an increase in the level of 
anthropogenic activity related to the future construction of a pipeline and 
gathering system that will transport oil and natural gas resources to southern 
markets (Black and Fehr 2002, Imperial Oil Resources Ventures Limited 2004). 
In addition to oil and gas development, climate change is expected to be severe 
in the Arctic, and a driving force affecting northern ecosystems (Houghton et al. 
2001). Higher temperatures and precipitation levels and a positive North- 
Atlantic Oscillation pattern are expected to influence the phenology or the 
timing of plant and animal activities (Hurrell 1995, Walther et al. 2002). 
Changes in phenology of interacting species may not occur at the same rate, 
which could cause the decoupling of ecosystem linkages (Penuelas and Filella 
2001). As well, earlier snowmelt and a longer snow- or ice-free period could 
influence primary productivity levels and forage availability in northern 
terrestrial ecosystems (Molau 1996, Forchhammer et al. 1998). Bioenergetics 
of species and present-day biogeographical boundaries coupled with changes in 
forage availability can also be used to predict changes to these boundaries 
relative to climate change and community composition (Humphries et al. 2002, 
Walther et al. 2002). While warmer and wetter conditions may increase 
pathogen and insect development (Penuelas and Filella 2001, Harvell et al. 
2002), non-native species across taxonomic groups are expected to move 
poleward within the limits of their dispersal ability, resource availability and 
metabolic tolerance (McCarty 2001). We presently lack the information 
necessary to fully anticipate how northern ecosystems will change with climate 
warming and how wildlife species, including grizzly bears (Ursus arctos), will 
adapt to the additive effects of anthropogenic disturbance and these ecosystem- 
level changes. 

The relatively low resilience of the grizzly bear compared to other large 
carnivores (Weaver et al. 1996), and the harsh climatic conditions of the Arctic, 
make these bears especially vulnerable to increased industrial development and 
environmental change. There is relatively little information available on the 
barren-ground grizzly bears of the Mackenzie Delta region. To that end, 
research within the region is presently being conducted to collect the 
information required to develop the tools necessary for co-management boards 
and wildlife managers to integrate grizzly bear conservation strategies into land 
management protocols at the pre-development phase of hydrocarbon 
extraction and at the early stages of climate change. NHere, we discuss the 
changes that the Mackenzie Delta region may experience over the course of the 
next century and we introduce a study entitled “Ecology of grizzly bears in the 
Mackenzie Delta oil and gas development area”, which is being undertaken by 
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the Government of Northwest Territories (GNWT) -— the Department of 
Environment and Natural Resources (DENR), and the University of Alberta 
(UA). 


The Mackenzie Delta Region, Western Arctic, Canada 
Located in the Northwest Territories of western Canada, the Mackenzie Delta 
region is in the Inuvialuit Settlement Region (ISR), which covers 906,430 km? 
(DIAND 1984) (Figure 1). The Mackenzie Delta, located at the mouth of the 
river of the same name, empties into the Beaufort Sea and is the largest Arctic 
delta in North America (Black and Fehr 2002). Temperatures can range from - 
57°C - 32°C and the area can remain snow-covered from October to May, with 
snowfall occurring at any time during the year (Black and Fehr 2002). Within 
the Mackenzie Delta region, approximately 50% of the area is covered by lakes, 
rivers, and mud flats; marginal habitat for grizzly bears (Nagy et al. 1983). 
Pingos, which are used by bears for denning, are conspicuous features on the 
landscape (Shideler and Hechtel 2000). Mountains, flat alluvial plains, and 
rolling hills with broad habitat types including boreal forest, forest tundra- 
transition, and tundra characterize this landscape (Nagy et al. 1983, Black and 
Fehr 2002). A growing human population is centered in the villages of 
Tuktoyaktuk, Paulatuk, and Aklavik, the town of Inuvik, and in an increasing 
number of camps. In summer, access is limited to plane, helicopter, and boat 
or barge travel. However, in early spring and winter access to the land is 
facilitated by snow machine or by the Mackenzie River ice road to Tuktoyaktuk. 
Recent changes in the level of human activity began with the 
construction of Inuvik and the Distant Early Warning (DEW) line that brought a 
new source of income in the form of government services and projects, as well 
as geophysical survey work, with the first exploratory test wells being drilled in 
1962 (Fast et al. 2001). Local aboriginal communities recognized the potential 
economic opportunities that accompanied industrial development, but were 
wary of the impact this might have on their natural resource base and their 
culture (Berger 1977, Fast et al. 2001). In response to these concerns, the 
Department of Indian and Northern Affairs (DIAND) in 1974 initiated an 
inquiry on the potential for oil and gas extraction activities and pipeline 
development in the Mackenzie Delta region. The resulting Berger report called 
for a moratorium on oil and gas development until northern communities were 
more prepared, and existing land claims were settled (Berger 1977). By 1984, 
Inuvialuit land claims were settled, the Inuvialuit Final Agreement (IFA) was 
signed, and the Inuvialuit Settlement Region was created, which gave both 
surface and sub-surface rights to the Inuvialuit (Fast et al. 2001). Onshore oil 
and gas development in the Mackenzie Delta region has resulted in 21,041 km 
of seismic activity and the drilling of 119 wells (Holroyd and Retzer 2005). 
Approximately 210 billion m? of proven onshore natural gas reserves have been 
discovered through drilling activity and sub-surface geology suggests there is an 
additional 198 billion m® of unproven gas reserves (Holroyd and Retzer 2005). 
Deposits of iron, coal, copper, lead, and zinc are present in the Inuvialuit 
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Settlement Region but their economic potential remains unknown (Fast et al. 
2001). The Inuvialuit Final Agreement gave constitutional protection to 
Aboriginal and treaty rights with the goal “to protect and preserve the arctic 


wildlife, environment and biological productivity through the application of 
conservation principles and practices” (DIAND 1984). 
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Figure 1: Location of the Mackenzie Delta region, Northwest Territories, 
Canada. 


In Canada, management of non-migratory wildlife is under the 
direction of provincial and territorial governments (Servheen et al. 1999). 
Grizzly bears in the Inuvialuit Settlement Region are co-managed under the 
Inuvialuit Final Agreement by the following agencies and land claim 
organizations (DIAND 1984, Nagy and Branigan 1998): the Government of the 
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Northwest Territories-Department of Environment and Natural Resources; the 
Inuvik, Paulatuk, and Tuktoyaktuk Hunters and Trappers Committees; the 
Inuvialuit Game Council; Wildlife Management Advisory Council; and Heritage 
Canada/ Parks Canada. The objective is to ensure that grizzly bears and 
important bear habitat are protected and that harvesting rights are preserved. 
The Co-Management Plan outlines objectives for management of the grizzly 
bear population and identifies objectives for managing people (Nagy and 
Branigan 1998). 


Barren-Ground Grizzly Bears of the Western Arctic 

Barren-ground grizzly bear population levels in the Northwest Territories are 
believed to have remained stable since 1991 (COSEWIC 2002). However, 
northern populations are considered to be vulnerable because of their low 
population densities and the rapid advance of resource extraction activities 
(COSEWIC 2002). With little human access to northern landscapes, impacts 
occur primarily within the vicinity of human settlements and where petroleum 
exploration and development have had a significant impact on the land 
(Servheen et al. 1999). Grizzly bears in the North have a shorter active period 
in which to accumulate the energy reserves necessary for successful denning, 
reproduction and survival (Rogers 1987, Ferguson and McLoughlin 2000). 
When food resources become scarce, bears increase their search area to find 
quality foods (Mattson et al. 1992). However, increased movement also 
increases the likelihood of potentially fatal human-bear interactions (Blanchard 
and Knight 1991). Mattson et al. (1992) reported an inverse relationship for the 
abundance of naturally occurring bear foods and the incidents of human-bear 
conflict and bear use of areas of human occupation. Once a bear has obtained 
human food it is more likely to return and become a habituated problem bear. 
Bears habituated to areas of anthropogenic activity have an increased 
likelihood of mortality. To maximize energy intake, grizzly bears require secure 
habitats to forage undisturbed (Eberhardt 1990, Gibeau et al. 2001). With 
increasing levels of development and increasing human access to once remote 
areas of the Mackenzie Delta region, secure habitats may be reduced 
(McLoughlin et al. 2003). 

In the Inuvialuit Settlement Region, the grizzly bear harvest is managed 
using tags allocated to Grizzly Bear Management Areas, where there is an 
allowable sustainable harvest of 3% of an area’s estimated population of bears 
greater than 2 years of age (Nagy and Branigan 1998). No more than 33% of 
the harvested bears can be female. However, there is no current population 
estimate for grizzly bears in the Inuvialuit Settlement Region and additional 
mortalities will likely be additive as there is little evidence of compensatory 
mortality in bears (Miller 1990). Weaver et al. (1996) suggested that grizzly 
bears have a relatively lower ecological resilience than other large carnivores, 
characterized by low population density, low fecundity, and low dispersal ability 
through developed habitats. Due to the reduced amount of cover available, 
grizzly bears inhabiting the tundra are more likely to be displaced by 
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anthropogenic disturbance than bears in forested habitats (McLellan 1990). 
Displacement from important habitats can result in increased physiological and 
energetic costs, reduced net energy intake and reproductive output (Weaver et 
al. 1996, Ferguson and McLoughlin 2000). Lower ecological resilience suggests 
that the grizzly bears of the Mackenzie Delta region, which live at the species’ 
northern geographical limit, may be especially sensitive to the effects of 
environmental change (Weaver et al. 1996). 

Globally, grizzly bears or brown bears in Europe and Asia show high 
diversity in life-history traits, which may be an adaptation to the great variety of 
environments they inhabit, from Arctic to desert ecosystems (Pasitschniak-Arts 
1993). Two important drivers for differences in life-history traits along species’ 
geographical gradient are available energy and environmental variation 
(Stevens 1989). Canadian Arctic grizzly bear populations are characterized by 
lower average population densities, large home range size, a shorter active 
period, lower adult female body mass, a higher age of first parturition, and 
more litters (Nagy and Haroldson 1990, Ferguson and McLoughlin 2000). 
Ferguson and McLoughlin (2000) suggest that at high latitudes (> 65°N) with 
extreme conditions, low primary productivity, high seasonality, and less climatic 
predictability, grizzly bears may have adopted a risk-spreading strategy that 
distributes the risk of reproductive failure (Ferguson and Messier 1996). In 
extreme environments where resource availability is seasonally and annually 
stochastic, bet-hedging theory predicts that grizzly bears should reduce 
reproductive effort in favour of longer life expectancy so that they have more 
opportunity to reproduce over the course of their lifetime (Murphy 1968, 
Stearns 1976, Philippi and Seger 1989). Bet-hedging allows reproductively 
active female grizzly bears to sample a greater variety of environmental 
conditions and increase the number of offspring born into beneficial conditions 
(Yoshimura and Jansen 1996, Philippi and Seger 1989, Ferguson and 
McLoughlin 2000). Although highly adaptable to a diversity of environmental 
conditions, low ecological resilience and the projected rapidity of climate 
change may be too great for the species to adapt (McCarty 2001, Stockwell et 
al. 2003). 


Potential Impacts of Oil and Gas Development on Barren- 
Ground Grizzly Bears 

Pipeline-related environmental impact assessment results are under review and 
plans are already being considered for further expansion subsequent to the 
establishment of the initial pipeline infrastructure (Cizek and Montgomery 
2005). In Prudhoe Bay, where oil development began in the 1970s, Truett and 
Johnson (2000) reported on the variable responses of wildlife populations to 
anthropogenic-related changes to the landscape. The Prudhoe Bay study can 
provide a starting point for understanding the anticipated influences that future 
oil- and gas-related development could have on northern wildlife species, 
including the barren-ground grizzly bear that inhabit the Mackenzie Delta oil 
and gas development area. 
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Habitat disturbance or loss from oil and gas development in the 
Mackenzie Delta region will result from increased seismic activity and the 
construction of trunk and feeder pipelines, access roads and airfields, well sites 
and borrow pits, camps, stockpiles and staging areas, and compression facilities 
(Cizek and Montgomery 2005, Holroyd and Retzer 2005). Following habitat 
disturbance from industrial development, many plants have the ability to 
recover and re-colonize these areas (McKendrick 2000). How rapidly a 
disturbed site recovers depends on how fast seeds and/or vegetable propagules 
become available, as well as the characteristics of the substrate and the level of 
moisture. Moist and intact soil will recover faster and dryer soil will recover 
slower. Wildlife response to a disturbed site is variable (McKendrick 2000). 
The use of a previously disturbed site by wildlife is influenced by forage 
availability and vigor, the acceleration of spring snowmelt, and delayed autumn 
senescence (McKendrick 2000). In the Prudhoe Bay oil field, McKendrick 
(2000) found that disturbed sites on the tundra produced plants that were more 
robust and succulent than plants on adjacent undisturbed sites. In addition, 
these plants usually senesced later in the growing season providing additional 
forage availability. These sites attracted grazers like caribou (Rangifer 
tarandus), Arctic ground squirrels (Spermophilus parrvii), and grizzly bears that 
accelerated plant re-colonization and mineral cycling through feces and urine. 
Although animals generally avoided areas with dense clusters of infrastructure 
they did not completely avoid disturbed sites suggesting that these areas 
provided access to otherwise rare resources and foraging opportunities 
(McKendrick 2000). 

During pipeline development, human activity on the landscape peaks 
during the construction phase and is concentrated at infrastructures (Truett and 
Johnson 2000). Following the construction phase, human activity may 
diminish, but the volume of aircraft overflights escalates with the increase in 
industry-related activity (Truett and Johnson 2000). Once abandoned, drill 
pads and airfields provide landing areas for small aircraft, which facilitates 
increased access for recreational sport hunters and guiding outfitter services 
(Truett and Johnson 2000). A growing human population in the Mackenzie 
Delta region and increased access to more remote areas of the tundra and 
along waterways may increase further, and improper disposal of refuse can 
become an attractant leading to more incidences of human-arizzly bear conflict, 
habituation, and mortality (Bromley 1985, Follmann and Hechtel 1990). 

Long term population viability of grizzly bears requires maintenance of 
extensive habitat with a variety of landforms and vegetation types with different 
phenologies to provide secure cover and adequate high quality foods 
(Craighead et al. 1995, Weaver et al. 1996). Population size and growth rate 
are a function of both the quality and availability of habitats, which are affected 
by both natural and anthropogenic factors (Pulliam and Danielson 1991). 
When resource-extraction and recreational activities increase in once remote 
areas, grizzly bear habitats and populations are often compromised (Weaver et 
al. 1996). Doak (1995) suggested that in multi-use landscapes source (good) 
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habitats can become sink (bad) habitats through habitat destruction and the less 
quantifiable effects of habitat degradation. In sink habitats, mortality exceeds 
recruitment and animals should learn to avoid these areas, assuming that 
animals are able to identify these habitats as sinks (Pulliam and Danielson 
1991). Grizzly bears may be forced to use sink habitats to meet resource needs 
because of limited resource availability and distribution as well as social 
structure and the avoidance of more dominant bears (Mattson et al. 1987, 
Wielgus et al. 2002). However, the use of these marginalized habitats, 
associated with human activities, may also increase the risk of habituation and 
mortality (Mattson et al. 1992). 


Climate Change and Northern Ecosystems 

The Arctic is one of the coldest and least productive environments in the world, 
and is presently undergoing a major period of warming that is greater than any 
other in the last 1000 years (Houghton et al. 2001, Walther et al. 2002). The 
Earth’s mean temperature has increased by 0.6°C in the past 100 years (Hassol 
2004). Climate change models predict that average temperatures in North 
America will increase 6°C - 8°C during the next century (Johns et al. 1997, 
Humphries et al. 2002). In the western Arctic, some regions have already 
experienced a 2°C - 4°C increase in the last 50 years (Hassol 2004). Mean 
annual sea level pressure is decreasing (Walsh et al. 1996), the Artic Oscillation 
pattern has changed (Thompson and Wallace 1998), sea-ice coverage is 
decreasing (Serreze et al. 2003), snow accumulation has changed, permafrost 
temperatures have increased, and tundra areas are receding with the 
advancement of shrubs and changes to the tree line (Sturm et al. 2001, Wang 
and Overland 2004). Our ability to predict how well northern species will be 
able to adapt to climate change is limited. Although, much of the Arctic has 
experienced climatic fluctuations in the past and many species have the genetic 
variability to quickly adapt to climate change (Berteaux et al. 2004), intense 
selective pressure generated by harsh conditions may reduce the ability of some 
species to change (Post and Stenseth 1999). How climate change is affecting 
grizzly bears and how the bears are adapting is unknown. 

Throughout northern Canada, increasing temperatures and 
precipitation levels, and a positive North Atlantic Oscillation pattern are 
producing warmer, wetter winters with earlier snowmelt, spring onset, leaf 
unfurling, and flowering (Hurrell 1995, Beaubien and Freeland 2000). 
Increasing temperature and precipitation have direct and indirect impacts on 
species and ecosystems (Easterling et al. 1997, Hassol 2004). The phenology 
of plant and animal activities is changing with the earlier end of winter and start 
of spring (McCarty 2001). Beaubien and Freeland (2000) documented a 26- 
day advance in spring flowering of aspen polar (Populus tremuloides) in north- 
western Canada during the last century. A decadal trend in earlier breeding 
and egg-laying of birds and amphibians, and the earlier appearance of 
butterflies has been observed and attributed to the advanced growing season 
and the increase in forage availability (Beebee 1995, Crick et al. 1997, 
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Forchhammer et al. 1998, Roy and Sparks 2000). Macinnes et al. (1990) 
reported that breeding in snow geese (Chen caerulescens) and Canada geese 
(Branta canadensis) had advanced by 30 days between 1951 and 1986. 

For bears, denning and a state of winter torpor is the physiological 
adaptation during periods of food scarcity and energy constraints (Watts and 
Jonkel 1988). Denning allows bears to escape the severity of winter storms, 
maintain homeothermy, evade predators, and allows females refuge where they 
can safely have their cubs. Early spring and snowmelt may reduce denning 
time, increase energy expenditure, and expose cubs to predation and 
infanticide (Dahle and Swenson 2003). The level of insect predation or 
harassment is also expected to increase with climate warming with faster 
development from the larval to the adult stage (Penuelas and Filella 2001). The 
indirect effects of insect harassment of animals include negative energy balance 
through avoidance behaviour, loss of blood, and lowered body condition 
(Grayson and Delpech 2005). 

With changing phenologies, climate change can produce asynchrony of 
species interactions at the same or adjacent trophic levels (Walther et al. 2002, 
Penuelas and Filella 2001). Some species may have a better ability to respond 
to change by altering life-history events and the rate of change between groups 
may be different (Forchhammer eft al. 1998, Ahas et al. 2002). For instance, 
global climate pattern shifts are influencing migratory birds (Penuelas and Filella 
2001). When the environmental cues to begin migration are not synchronous 
with the conditions in the breeding area, birds may arrive at an inappropriate 
time to exploit resources and increase interspecific competition for limited 
resources. Climate warming may initiate a decoupling of species interactions 
between plants and pollinators, and animals and their food sources (Penuelas 
and Filella 2001). Species with long generation times like the grizzly bear, may 
be slower to change the timing of life-history events (Gomulkiewicz and Holt 
1995). The loss of synchrony with other important ecological factors, such as 
the appearance of specific foods at critical times, could be detrimental to 
population viability (McCarty 2001, Stockwell et al. 2003) 

The timing and duration of the growing season are sensitive to changes 
in snow accumulation and persistence and are important factors limiting 
productivity and nutritional value of northern plants and the foraging ecology, 
reproduction and population growth or herbivores (Post and Stenseth 1999). 
Grizzly bears in the North have a shorter active season and reduced availability 
of resources in which to accumulate the energy necessary for successful denning 
and reproduction (Ferguson and McLoughlin 2000). Early springs and an 
earlier onset and rapid progression of plant phenology may lengthen the 
growing season and increase primary productivity (Post et al, 1997). A later 
autumnal trend is less evident but may also be contributing to a longer growing 
season (Walther et al. 2002). For instance, different proportions of bird species 
have advanced, delayed, or maintained autumn migration dates, and patterns 
of leaf senescence are variable (Gatter 1992, Menzel et al. 2001). Further, the 
longer growing season correlates with an observed increase in the amplitude of 
the annual CO, cycle and satellite data of green biomass over the past 50 years 
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(Keeling et al. 1996, Myneni et al. 1997). A longer growing season can increase 
the number of flowers, the number and size of seeds, the survival of seedlings, 
and the overall primary productivity, increasing the forage availability and 
duration of herbaceous food sources for grizzly bears (Schmitt 1983, Post and 
Stenseth 1999). However, early leaf unfolding may also increase exposure to 
episodes of late frost, resulting in seed production loss, and reduced 
reproductive potential (Beaubien and Freeland 2000, Walther et al. 2002). 

Other important food sources for northern bears are moose (Alces 
alces), reindeer and barren-ground caribou, and ground squirrels (Nagy et al. 
1983, Gau et al. 2002). Changes in climate influence the abundance of some 
prey species. For example, some Northern European ungulate populations 
have declined with warmer winters (Post and Stenseth 1999). Populations 
inhabiting interior mainland regions experienced greater snow accumulation, 
which resulted in increased energy expenditure, low body mass, and increased 
vulnerability to predation. For bears, predation and carrion from the reduced 
body condition of ungulate species and overwinter mortality could provide an 
important food source following den emergence (Mattson 1997). Coastal areas 
experienced less snow accumulation during warm winters, which resulted in 
increased ungulate survival, low body mass, and increased competition for 
resources (Post and Stenseth 1999). Grizzly bears inhabiting coastal regions 
may be able to exploit the reduced condition of these ungulate populations. 
For northern bear populations, ground squirrels are an important source of food 
during the hyperphagic period prior to denning (Nagy et al. 1983). Although, 
the longer growing season may also increase forage availability of ground 
squirrels, changing habitat conditions resulting from advances in treeline and 
shrub abundance suggest variable impacts on population dynamics surrounding 
the stability of this food source for grizzly bears (Hubbs and Boonstra 1998, 
Sturm et al. 2001). 

Climate change may also result in range expansion and community 
shifts, with some population numbers increasing and others decreasing 
(McCarty 2001, Walther et al. 2002). Geographical range expansion has been 
documented across taxonomic groups of plants and animals (Walther et al. 
2002). Environmental conditions and metabolic tolerance are important 
determinants of the biogeographical range of a species (Andrewartha and Birch 
1954, Root et al. 2003). An examination of energy constraints and negative 
energy balance that characterise a particular species will dictate what 
environments the population may and may not occupy or move to in response 
to climate change (Humphries et al. 2002, Hansell et al. 1998). During the past 
90 years shrub and tree species have increased in their abundance and 
distribution in traditionally tundra habitats (Sturm et al. 2001). However, the 
poleward advance of tree and shrub species may be hindered by early leaf and 
flowering exposure, resulting from early spring onset, to episodes of late frost 
that reduce seed productivity (Beaubien and Freeland 2000, Harvell et al. 
2002). The bioenergetics of a species, resource availability and the present-day 
boundaries can be used to predict the sensitivity of these boundaries to climate 
changes. For instance, the appearance of grizzly bears on Victoria Island and 
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Melville Island has recently been documented (Wolkow 2005). However, the 
distribution of ground squirrels, a staple food source for northern bear 
populations, does not extend to these Arctic islands and more research is 
needed to determine if the bears will be able to meet the energy requirements 
to sustain a resident population (Banfield 1974, Nagy et al. 1983). In addition 
to these examples of range expansion, the invasion of unwanted infectious 
disease pathogens may also occur (Harvell et al. 2002). Increasing annual 
temperatures has resulted in the expansion of mosquito, tick, and midge vector- 
borne diseases (Harvell et al. 2002). With climate warming most host-parasite 
interactions are predicted to become more frequent and severe, which could 
result in a loss of biodiversity through rapid population decline and species 
extinctions (Harvell et al. 2002). 

The current global patterns of energy availability, productivity, 
biodiversity, and species richness suggest that the change in temperature may 
increase species diversity with new species emerging in greater or equal 
abundance compared to the number of current species that may disappear 
(Currie 1991, Gaston 2000, Humphries et al. 2004). The processes of 
speciation, adaptive radiation, differential movement, and poleward range 
expansion of temperate zone species will be the mechanisms of change for both 
plant and animal populations (Root et al. 2003, Humphries et al. 2004). 
change in community composition may occur as non-native species invade 
non-traditional areas and add new elements to the community and increase 
species richness (Walther et al. 2002). Lower latitude species may be able to 
move more easily than higher latitude species and the variability in rates of 
range shift will increase the species richness of the community as some species 
are lost and previously rare species increase (Walther et al. 2002). Recent 
reports have documented the northern advancement of mammals including red 
fox (Vulpes vulpes) moving into arctic fox (Alopex lagopus) ranges 
(Hersteinsson and Macdonald 1992). With tree line advance, black bears 
(Ursus americanus) that require forested habitats for predator avoidance may 
expand into once tundra areas and compete with grizzly bears for limited 
resources (Aune 1994). 

Like other northern species, the barren-ground grizzly bear of the 
Mackenzie Delta region has adapted to a harsh and unpredictable environment. 
In past episodes of rapid climate change, wildlife species have responded by 
moving to metabolically tolerable areas, changing the timing of life-history 
events, or changing their morphology (Root et al. 2003). With the ability to 
tolerate a variety of environmental conditions, the grizzly bear has adapted to 
the harsh conditions of the Arctic (Pasitschniak-Arts 1993). However, when we 
consider the effects of climate change plus other potential stressors such as 
human encroachment, habitat fragmentation and loss, it is conceivable that the 
ability of grizzly bears to adapt quickly enough or to move to more favourable 
areas may be limited (McCarty 2001). These landscape level changes present 
challenges for wildlife managers and land-use planners to maintain habitat 
connectivity and community composition (Hansell et al. 1998, Root et al. 
2003). 
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Increasing our Understanding 

To anticipate the influence of environmental changes on grizzly bears in the 
Mackenzie Delta region, a study entitled “Ecology of grizzly bears in the 
Mackenzie Delta oil and gas development area” was initiated in 2003 by the 
Government of the Northwest Territories-Department of Environment and 
Natural Resources, and the University of Alberta. The primary goals of this 
research are to collect baseline ecological information, to describe seasonal 
home range sizes and distribution, to examine fine-scale movement patterns of 
grizzly bears and to identify important habitats. The results of this study will 
provide tools required to assess the potential influence of hydrocarbon- 
extraction activities and increased anthropogenic disturbance on grizzly bears 
and assist co-management boards in developing protocols for improving arizzly 
bear conservation under changing environmental conditions. 

To date 35 grizzly bears have been fitted with GPS collars that record 
location information 6 times daily, at 4-hour intervals, over a 24 hour period at 
a finer scale than has ever been documented for this population. We anticipate 
that 53 to 63 bear-years of information will be available for analysis. To 
augment our understanding of the ecology of this north-coastal population, the 
carbon and nitrogen stable isotopes in hair and claw samples are being 
analysed to determine the proportional contribution of marine and terrestrial 
protein and vegetation to their diet, seasonal changes in diet, and north-coastal 
grizzly bear trophic position (Jacoby et al. 1999, Hobson et al. 2000). 

We are also developing Resource Selection Function (RSF) models to 
quantify resource selection and assess the potential influence of oil and gas 
development on grizzly bears in the Mackenzie Delta (Manly et al. 1993). RSF 
models are proportional to the probability of a resource being used by an 
organism, and assumes animals should avoid areas that are detrimental and 
favour habitats that are beneficial to their fitness. RSF models are being 
developed to identify seasonally important habitat resources at the regional and 
home range scale. These models will be combined with GIS mapping 
techniques to produce maps delineating the probability of a grizzly bear using 
habitats across the Mackenzie Delta development area , which represents a 
powerful management and conservation tool (Boyce and McDonald 1999, 
Boyce et al. 2002, Nielsen et al. 2003). A factorial-simulation approach, where 
different development scenarios can be investigated as they emerge, will be 
used to provide an index of potential responses to pipeline development. An 
initial step is the development of a vegetation classification model for the 
region. In July 2003 and 2005, we conducted air calls of training sites to build 
the vegetation classification model, which is scheduled for completion in 
autumn 2005. 
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Conclusion 

The face of the Western Arctic is changing, and over the course of the next 
century, the magnitude of this change will be unprecedented. Change will 
come from increased mineral and hydrocarbon exploration and extraction and 
associated anthropogenic activities, and from warming temperature and 
changing precipitation levels resulting from climate change (Watson et al. 1997, 
Hassol 2004). The construction of a pipeline to transport oil and natural gas 
from the north to southern markets and the associated infrastructure will mean 
an increased anthropogenic presence in once remote landscapes of the 
Mackenzie Delta region (Truett and Johnson 2000, Cizek and Montgomery 
2005). The response of grizzly bears to climate change has not been thoroughly 
investigated. Although a causal link between climate change and the decline or 
extinction of species is not possible, in multi-use northern landscapes climate 
change must be considered along with the additive influence of other stressors 
such as human encroachment, habitat degradation and fragmentation (McCarty 
2001). With greater initiative and foresight in the pre-planning stages of 
development, grizzly bear extirpations and population declines that have been 
observed in other regions can be avoided (Mattson and Reid 1991, Mace and 
Waller 1998, McLellan et al. 1999, Mattson and Merrill 2002). With the 
additive influence of development and climate change expected to culminate 
over the next century, more research is needed to provide the information 
necessary to implement conservation initiatives now, in order to mitigate these 
effects and maintain sustainable grizzly bear populations in today’s changing 
North. 
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Letting Stories Loose in the World: 
Musings on “Community” and Ethics 


Audrey R. Giles 


According to writer Thomas King (2003), “The truth about stories is that that’s 
all we are” (p. 32). This paper is a compilation of stories. They are stories that 
are about other people. They are stories about myself. The stories about other 
people are stories about myself. The stories about myself are about other 
people. Don’t let the casual seeming nature of this text — it isn’t filled with your 
usual gratuitous referencing - fool you. These are difficult stories to tell. 

I have a secret. Lean in —I don’t want to say it too loudly. It has been 
eating away at me. It’s a big one. Ready? The residents of Sambaa K’e/Trout 
Lake, Tthedzehk’edeli/Jean Marie River, and Liidlii Kue/Fort Simpson did not 
one day call me up and ask me to do research on/with them. 

Whew. It’s out. 


“1OInce a story is told, it cannot be called back. Once told, 


it is loose in the world” (King, p, 10, 2003). 


Some of my stories are about the difficulties of conducting research that falls 
into the category of community-based, responsive research. 


Musing: The Alberta ACADRE Network conducts 
‘responsive research’ which simply means that the health 
research issues are identified by -gommnupity and that : 


collection of data ae anak sis. of the research. (ACADRE. 2 | 
website) I have not exactly followed ACADRE’s ee 
Am! a bad researcher? | 


Or to be more accurate, I suppose, some of my stories are about not conducting 
research that really fits into the politically correct category of community-based, 
responsive research. I am a community-based researcher who does not believe 
in uncomplicated communities. I am a fragmented community-based 
researcher. And the stories that follow — stories from field notes, musings on the 
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ethics of research licences, problematising notions of community, and the 
misguided (post)colonial apologetic - are about just that. 


Ethics and/of Northern Research 

If one decides to play by the rules of research in the NWT, as set out by the 
Government of the NWT (GNWT), the first task that one must complete prior to 
starting one’s research is a NWT Research Licence application. According to 
the NWT Scientists Act, 


No person shall carry on scientific research in or based on 
the Territories, or collect specimens in the Territories for 
use in scientific research, unless (a) he or she is the holder 
of a licence issued under this Act; or (b) the research 
consists solely of archaeological work for which a permit 
has been issued under the Northwest _ Territories 
Archaeological Sites Regulations made under the 
Northwest Territories Act (Canada). (Government of the 
Northwest Territories, 1988) 


Part of the extensive research licensure process involves what the Aurora 
Research Institute (ARI), the organization that issues research licences on behalf 
of the GNWT, calls “community consultation”: 


Community consultation is a vital part of the licensing 
procedure: a licence application will not be 
processed if appropriate community consultation 
has not taken place. You must start this process at least 
3 months before starting your research....If your project 
will involve residents of the NWT as subjects or informants, 
Aurora Research Institute requires written confirmation that 
you have discussed your plans with the agency(ies) and/or 
community(ies) affected and have received approval to 
proceed. (Aurora Research Institute, 2004, p. 7; all 
emphasis in original) 


My research focuses on Dene women’s changing involvement in Dene Games 
in three NWT communities (Sambaa K’e/Trout Lake, Tthedzehk’edeli/Jean 
Marie River, Liidlii Kue/Fort Simpson), with an additional focus on the new 
Junior Girls component of the Dene Games portion of the Arctic Winter Games 
(AWG). Thus, in order to conduct my research in the NWT, I had to engage in 
community consultations with, and seek approval from, the following 
organizations: Liidlii Kue First Nation, Sambaa K’e Dene Band, Jean Marie 
River First Nation, Dehcho First Nations, the Village of Fort Simpson, Métis 
Local #52, The Sport North Federation, the Arctic Winter Games International 
Committee, an additional Métis organization, and an unnamed community. 
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Community/Com-mutiny/Com-mute-ity 

The term “community” is usually employed to suggest a form of unity, 
affiliation, and/or cohesion between individuals or groups of people. As a result 
of the small population and familial bonds that exist between members of many 
NWT communities, it is reasonably easy to romanticize the cohesion between 
its residents. Indeed, it is far easier to think of groups and settlements as 
communities rather than complex groupings of people who may not identify 
with a feeling of community at all. 

As I mentioned in the introduction to this paper, 1 am a fragmented 
communities-based researcher. The process through which I came to such an 
epistemological point was one that was rife with disappointment in my own 
idealistic beliefs of community. According to Frazer and Lacey (1993), 


We like to think that we live in ‘communities’ which evince 
the values of ‘community’ — which are capable of providing 
support, solidarity, reciprocity, love. But we fear — indeed 
we know - that in many respects we do not live in such 
communities. Even the ‘communities’ which approximate 
most closely the cosy image — the family, the club — fall 
short of the ideal. (p. 135) 


Young (1992) points out that the dream of community, of “expressing a desire 
for selves that are transparent to one another, relationships of mutual 
identification, social closeness and comfort” (p. 300), is one that is 
understandable. Nevertheless, she finds the dream to be politically problematic 
because “those motivated by it will tend to suppress differences among 
themselves or implicitly to exclude from their political groups persons with 
whom they do not identify” (p. 300) 

Though, as Young (1992) points out, we do dream of warm/fuzzy 
communities, there seems to be ample evidence that they do not exist. Why, 
then, do we continue to perpetuate the fantasy that they do in fact exist 
somewhere out there — with “out there” often being Indigenous communities. 
In his text The Imaginary Indian, Francis (1992) contrasts the idea of 
Indigenous peoples with that of the Indian. He argues that “when Columbus 
arrived in America there were a large number of different and distinct 
indigenous cultures, but there were no Indians. The Indian is the invention of 
the European” (p. 4). Indeed, his text is “about the images of Native people 
that White Canadians manufactured, believed in, feared, despised, admired, 
taught their children. It is a book about White — and not Native — cultural 
history” (p. 5). I would argue that one of the images/beliefs that White 
Canadians have manufactured about Indians is the notion of the Indian 
community. Where Europeans/Eurocanadians failed in creating a cohesive, 
unproblematised community, Indian communities were imagined to have 
succeeded. 
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“Europeans...projected onto Native peoples all the 
misgivings they had about the shortcomings of their own 
civilization: the Imaginary Indian became a stick with which 


they beat their own society. The Indian became the 
standard of virtue and manliness against which Europeans 
measured themselves, and often found themselves 
wanting” (Francis, 1992,p.8). 


Through the ARI’s research licence process, these Indian communities are 
imagined to still exist. 

Beyond a fun play on words, I have called this section 
community/com-mutiny/com-mute-ity quite deliberately. The dream of 
community plays itself out in research, particularly so-called community-based 
research that involves community consultations, in a number of interesting 
ways: one way is that the illusion of the uncomplicated community is conveyed 
through unproblematised, simplistic representations; another is that some 
individuals are portrayed as resisting the dream, as being mutinous on the good 
ship community; finally, those who do not take part in the shared delusion are 
either not interviewed, remain silent, or are rendered mute, their interview 
transcripts ending up hidden within the recycling bin icon on researchers’ 
computers. In this paper I have little interest in perpetuating the community 
myth. I also have little interest in contributing to the body of knowledge from 
researchers who pretend that their research went along in a _ perfect, 
unproblematic manner. Indeed, I hope to show that it is impossible to do 
community-based research, and that this impossibility results not from a 
researcher’s failure to engage in proper community consultations, but from the 
impossibility of the realization of the dream of community. 


Musing: To critique community is not to deny the 
| existence of communities, but to critiq le unproblematised, | 
- simplistic representations of “community.” I engage in. 


such a critique to open up understandings of community to 
show what is left out or denied in construing pornuuntly | in 
2a very Ragiogak homogenatt fashion... 2 | oul 
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One small step for Sambaa K’e, one giant leap for Audrey’s 
dissertation 

I entered into community consultations with the Sambaa K’e Dene Band with 
great trepidation. 


Musing: Describing it as terror and anthropological angst 
would be more honest. I would say Truthful, but I don’t 
believe in Truth, either. — | 


My interest in Sambaa K’e/Trout Lake was driven by my experiences as the 
swimming pool supervisor in neighbouring Liidlii Kue/Fort Simpson during the 
summer prior to starting graduate school. While in “Simpson,” as the locals call 
it, people told me stories of women not being permitted to swim in Trout Lake, 
for reasons that ranged from menstrual practices to the appearance of a 
monster in the lake. As my assistant had run a week long waterfront program 
for children in Trout Lake and had heard nothing of this phenomenon, | 
became interested in what was happening there. So, my interest, which 
became a research question a few short months later, was driven by curiosity. 
It was not driven by community interest. 


| Musing: The safer way to state the previous sentence: It 
| was not, at least initially, driven by community interest. __ 


Obtaining approval for my NWT Research Licence in Sambaa 
K’e/Trout Lake was quite easy. Shane Thompson, Senior Recreation 
Development Officer for the Mackenzie Region, approached the community on 
my behalf. I assume that he encouraged them to allow me to do my research 
there. I know that he told the community that I would run a waterfront 
program and teach swimming, boat safety, and cardiopulmonary resuscitation 
classes all summer. I faxed the Band Office the research licence proposal in 
which I outlined my research. I also telephoned the Band Office numerous 
times to ensure that the consultation form had been signed and then faxed to 
the ARI to allow for the processing of my research licence. For my efforts and 
my one hundred dollar fee, I received an attractive certificate with an actual 
gold seal of approval in the mail several months later; my community 
consultation had been successful. My research licence could be waved in the 
air to indicate my acceptance into the community. Or so I thought. 
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Field Notes: Fort Simpson, Fri. May 3, 2002 


Right now, I should be in Trout Lake. And P'm not. 


- I went home and had lunch with Deb and Tyrone [in Fort 
Simpson], said my goodbyes around town, did abs, and 
packed Panther [my guinea pig] up. And then...there’s 
always that fucking “and then” in the North. Nothing goes 
according to plan...Maybe that is the plan? Anyway, | 
received a phone call from [a person in Trout Lake] saying 

| that I should go in on Sunday because Marilyn...will be 
coming out and | can split the charter. Also, they were 

‘supposed to have a community meeting tomorrow, but 

| that has been postponed until Monday. ‘Ruby thought it 
would be best if I waited until Sunday so that I didn’t 

“show up unexpected and make some people upset.” 

| Dennis Deneron, the Chief, is supposed to explain what 

| [’'m doing in the community on Meee ‘Sigh. I wonder 

what's really going on? As for tt 2 UNEXE 

it...’'ve been telling them abou cL i a research] since 

| SEPTEMBER, haven't Po M re October at the latest. 

are = 


In general, no one, other than the Band Manager and the Chief, 
seemed to have much of a clue as to why I, along with my apparently 
alarmingly large rodent companion, had appeared in the settlement all of a 
sudden - renting a house, no less. There were some murmurs concerning me 
teaching swimming lessons and boat safety, but that was, by and large, the 
extent of it. I guess I was expecting a well-briefed community that was ready to 
roll up its collective sleeves and dive into a research project. Clearly, though, 
this was not the case. But the community consultation form had been signed, 
had it not? I was a bit perplexed. This was my first introduction into the 
fragmentation of the term “community,” and the ensuing problems with so- 
called community consultations, problems that would become all the more 
apparent not only in Sambaa K’e/Trout Lake, but also in the later phases of my 
research. 
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Field Notes: Sambaa K’e/Trout Lake July 17, 2002 


I had dinner, transcribed for an hour, and then Phoebe [my research assistant] 
called Peter [a fictitious name], who said | could interview him. Well, he had 
changed his tune by the time | got there. He said (Phoebe told me afterwards 
as he was yelling in Slavey) that I would make big money and they’d never see 
any of it and that he and [his wife] had information but that they didn’t want to 
disclose it to me. I thought he might still talk to me about the games he played 
growing up, but he said “doesn’t she understand that no means no?” Peter’s 
wife said that they didn’t have time to play games when they lived on the land. 
We pretty much ran out of there. Dejected, we moved on to [another Elder’s] 
house. She said...she wanted to know if the others were doing it [getting 
interviewed], and said that maybe she’d do it when I got back [from the North 
American Indigenous Games], which Phoebe took to mean I shouldn't 
bother... I feel like they hate me. Granted, Joe came to my door [asking] to be 
interviewed and everyone else has said yes, but I just feel really hurt and 
misunderstood. How do you explain that you’re trying to write a “book” that 
no one will ever read? 

[My sister] Sarah said I should just call it a school project. I’m just really 
disappointed that people would think that way about me....I feel embarrassed. 
Christ. An anthropological nightmare. 


Disappointment, disillusionment, and doubt 

I had planned to attend the Regional and Territorial Trials for the Dene Games 
category of the Arctic Winter Games (AWG) so that | could interview 
participants at these two events. As I had received the approval of the Sport 
North Federation and the AWG International Committee to conduct research at 
Regionals and Territorials, | had assumed that I had jumped through all of the 
necessary hoops to complete my research licence. However, several months 
later, after a nagging feeling would just not leave me, I contacted the ARI to find 
out if 1 needed to obtain permission to conduct research from the communities 
in which the Trials were to take place. Such additional consultations had struck 
me as superfluous, as | would be conducting research only on participants who 
would have signed consent forms or had their parent/guardian sign such forms 
and not specifically on residents of the communities in which the research was 
to take place. It turned out, however, that the ARI deemed it necessary for me 
to obtain permission from the hosts of the Regional and Territorial trials. Asa 
community in the NWT that will remain unnamed was slated to host both 
events, an ARI employee sent my research licence application to that 
community and to the appropriate Métis organization. Since my other eight 
community/agency consultations had proceeded in a fairly straight forward and 
seemingly problem-free manner, and because it appeared to me that approval 
from this community seemed almost guaranteed — what problem could they 
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from this community seemed almost guaranteed — what problem could they 
possibly have with research that did not really involve residents? — I began 
planning my research for the Trials. | was even cocky enough to book flights to 
the community for both sets of Trials. Then my research world came crashing 
down around me. 

On November 19", 2003, I received an email from the ARI indicating 
that my research licence application to conduct research at the Regional and 
Territorial Trials, which would take place in January and February respectively, 
had been approved by the Métis organization, but had not been approved by 
the local First Nation. In a fax dated November 5, 2003, the Chief wrote [in a 
fax from which I cannot directly quote because I was not granted permission to 
do so] that the Dene have been studied to death, that he could not see any 
potential benefits to my research, and that as an autonomous First Nation, they 
rejected the ARI’s authority to issue research licences 


: Musing: ree comes the > brutally honest reflexivity. If 
; everyone were this openly reflexive, I'd feel less alone in 
7 my research confessions. ts s gerd to admit that my 


: Pm not perfect I hope this isn’ ‘ta a surprise. 


My encounter with this First Nation raised many questions in my mind about 
the ethical aspects of conducting research in the North, particularly the politics 
involved in the ARI’s research licensing process. First, I will admit that I should 
have handled the initial consultation with the Band in a more careful manner. 
It would have been more appropriate for me to call the Chief and discuss my 
proposed research with him prior to the ARI sending a fax to him. However, 
my lack of forethought in this area represented not so much a lack of planning 
or a deliberate oversight, but a certain level of naiveté. The thought of 
obtaining permission above and beyond the permission I had already received 
to conduct research that was taking place on First Nations land and did not 
involve their members did not initially even enter my mind 
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When I found out that my research licence had been rejected, | called on the 
“big guns” to come to my defense. Alison de Pelham, Executive Director of the 
Dehcho First Nations who had conducted her own graduate studies in the 
Dehcho, was the first person I approached for help. As all of the communities 
in which I had conducted my research, with the notable exception of the Band 
that had rejected me, fell under the umbrella Dehcho First Nations, she had 
been aware of my research activities from the start and had been a part of the 
approval process. After explaining my situation to her, Ms. de Pelham 
contacted the opposing Band to advocate on my behalf. Her position was that 
I was conducting research that had been approved of by the Dehcho First 
Nations and, thus, I was conducting research in which they were stakeholders. | 
was hopeful that this vote of confidence for my research — from a First Nations 
group, no less — would help the reticent Band to see the light, so to speak. Ms. 
de Pelham, however, was unsuccessful, and was told by a Band administrator 
in the hesitant community that investigations of menstrual practices were 
inappropriate. Furthermore, the Band indicated that they were dissatisfied with 
an aspect of my research licence concerning control of the final product, my 
dissertation. In the research licence application, I had stated that if the Band in 
question disagreed with the content of my dissertation, I would provide a 
footnote explaining the differing views - which is what I had agreed upon with 
all of the other Indigenous groups with whom I had worked. The Band wanted 
definitive control over the content of my dissertation, which was something | felt 
I could not give them. 

When Ms. de Pelham was unable to obtain the results that I so 
desperately wanted, Sport North Federation Executive Director Doug 
Rentmeister attempted to help me. However, he, too, was unable to get the 
Chief to change his mind. 


Field Notes: Nov. 19, 2003 


[I received the] dreaded sede from Sarah Kalhok 


works at the ARI]... It seems the [unnamed commt 
sent a strongly worded fax back to the ARI, saying that 7 
don’t want me to do my research there. I almost starte to. 
cry nent there in the cs ee 3 | re. 
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Le Field Notes: Nov. 27, 2003 


I called [Executive Director] Doug Rentmeister at Sport 
‘North and he called over to the [opposing band]. After 
leaving various messages, he got the Chief’s cell phone... 
| He [the Chief] said a big, fat...NO. He says his people 
have too much research done on them, that the Elders are 
concerned about it,...and that the pace of change is 
happening too fast in the community...Whatever. It’s all so 
| pointless now. I feel like I’ve been punched in the 
stomach, the wind taken out of my sails, like I’m 
misunderstood, like people are deliberately wielding their 
| power in such a way as to completely screw me over, 
though they don’t even know me. I guess it’s their 
| postcolonial right... I just wonder what other members of 
_the Band would think [if they were consulted]...Who the 
| hell says research isn’t political??? Nightmares do come 
true. At least I have fodder for my final chapter. This just 
all seems lik cea big waste of eve jone’s time 


‘Wed. Dec. 3% 2003, 


a): had a bit i a ie on Monday night I was talking 
to: te friend] and started saying: how it was ste iat to 


: ; jou o ke (ies Deen! i started ‘ctying:.. It was srobably 
| good to get that out. I’ve been feeling sad and frustrated, 
but I’ve survived. The sun and the moon shall endure, the 
will rise again in the morning, life goes on...cliché after 
| cane © can monte capt ure my g ief over all of this. 


In the end, being unable to conduct interviews at the AWG Trials 
had little impact on my research, as I was able to interview Team NWT 
Dene Games competitors later at the AWG in Fort McMurray, Alberta. 
Nevertheless, the reactions — from both others and myself - to my failure to 
obtain a research licence to conduct research at the Regional and Territorial 
Trials illustrated many complex issues with somewhat painful simplicity. | 
believe that it speaks to continuing struggles with (post)colonialism, a 
troubling degree of paternalism that is a part of the research licencing 
process, and failings of notions of community. 
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The Empire Writes Back 

In general, most people with whom I spoke expressed shock and outrage 
that my research licence had been denied, and typically asserted that there 
were politics at work that had undermined my application. Basically, they 
told me that they believed the refusal was not about me or my research, per 
se, but rather about the larger political situation at hand. Some suggested 
that my work with the Dehcho might have been seen as problematic to 
those in the region in which the other community is located, as the two 
groups share a tense history with each other. Others suggested that Dene 
Games practices in the community that rejected my licence, where, notably, 
women have not typically played hand games, are sexist and community 
members did not want their sexism to be widely known. As one person told 
me, “they know they’re sexist and it’s wrong, so they don’t want you to 
write about it’ (Anonymous, personal communication, Nov. 21, 2003). 
While all of these theories may hold some merit, I believed and continue to 
believe that the refusal had everything to do with me and my research. The 
basic fact of the matter was that | am a white, Southern-based, academic 
attempting to investigate a sensitive topic for a project that the residents had 
every right to reject. The idea that the rejection of my application might 
actually have been warranted, or at the very least a reasonable reaction to 
past colonial exercises in research, while painful to accept, must not be 
ignored. 

In addition to leading me to question the value and purpose of my 
research, the rejection of my research licence also led me to question issues 
of paternalism associated with research licensure in the NWT. There is no 
doubt that many Indigenous groups have had negative and even 
devastating experiences with research and researchers (Smith, 1999). Asa 
result of these experiences, as well as the experiences of countless other 
groups who have been victimized, research that is associated with a 
university must now undergo rigorous ethical review; indeed, each phase of 
my research was submitted to my faculty’s ethics review board. In typical 
cases, once a researcher has satisfied the ethical requirements as set out by 
her/his university, s/he would then be free to speak with any consenting 
adult, or any child who had his/her parent/quardian’s consent, within the 
bounds of his/her ethics approval. Permission is not required from the 
“community/communities” to which the consenting participant belongs. 
Why, then, is this so vastly different for residents of the NWT and other 
areas where research licences are required? 
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Musing: | feel the need to stress that I am not negating 
the horrendous experiences that some groups have had 
with research and researchers. This is a tricky part to 


write without sounding dismissive of the needs of 
Indigenous peoples — like another white researcher who 
just doesn’t get it. 


There is an argument that goes something like this: Indigenous 
peoples in Canada have been victimized in the past (and continue to be 
victimized) in many ways, including through the pursuit of research. Hence, 
researchers must be careful, hyper-vigilant, not to re-victimize these groups. 
As a result, in addition to going through university ethics, as part of the 
research licencing process, permission of NWT-based First Nation/Meétis/Inuit 
governments/organizations must be obtained when one wants to conduct 
research with people who can be recognized as members of these 
governments/organizations. Furthermore, if the First Nation/Métis/Inuit 
government/organization fails to grant permission for the proposed research 
to take place, peoples falling under the jurisdiction of these 
governments/organizations cannot participate in the researcher’s project, 
regardless of their own feelings and beliefs. 


| Field Notes: Fort Simpson, Feb. 3, 2004 


EI spent all of Saturday out at Dene Games in [the 
unnamed community] as a spectator/official...[A 


prominent local personality in Dene Games] told me 

| that he thought it was stupid that I couldn’t do my 
research and that I should just do it anyway. Another 
| resident voiced his agreement. pee my lip until it 
: almost bled. en eee . 


The paternalistic underpinnings of the ARI’s research licensing 
process are troublesome. In seeking permission from elected or designated 
community leaders, people’s autonomy - their ability to choose their own 
level of involvement in any research project - is negated. If the Government 
of Canada were able to tell non-Indigenous Canadians that they could not 
participate in research on a certain topic (in a more direct fashion than it 
already does through the major funding agencies and their rules for 
Research Ethics Boards), there would surely be an uproar. As a result, 
adults who are more than capable of making decisions are not allowed to do 
so. Furthermore, the Government of Canada’s Indian Act complicates the 
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situation considerably. The Indian Act dictates exactly who is and can be a 
Status Indian. Thus, in a family, you might have a woman who is “Status,” 
but who has non-Status/Métis children. You might have two first cousins, 
only one of whom is “Status.” Hence, if the Métis Local in the town where 
this hypothetical family lives agrees to allow its members to participate in a 
proposed research project, but the First Nations group does not make such 
an agreement, you might have a case where people from the same family 
unit would be unable to participate in the same research project, despite 
how the family members might feel. Thus, in the attempt to allow First 
Nations/Inuit/Métis “communities” to exercise power, voices are silenced 
and First Nations/Métis/Inuit peoples are treated like children. 


“[The current form of racism is] “a kinder racism that is 
| cut with a genuine fondness for Natives and Native 


culture, a racism infused with a suffocating arp 
- that can gently strangle t the life out of a people” <ing, 
2008, p. 145). 


Ethics and Bi-Directional Agreements 
In the world of Northern research, research licences are typically seen as a 
statement of the researcher’s commitment to the community(ies) in which or 
with whom s/he will conduct her/his research. Rarely, however, is the bi- 
directional nature of ethics ever given much consideration. For instance, . 
what is the community’s commitment to the research project? Where are 
the checks and balances to ensure that researchers are not exploited? In the 
hyper-vigilance afforded to Northern communities, have we lost site of 
community members’ commitment and investment in the research project? 
The Association of Canadian Universities for Northern Studies 
(ACUNS) (2003) has developed a document entitled Ethical Principles for 
the Conduct of Research in the North. This document states that 
“scholarship and research take place among people with a stake in the work 
being done” (p. 3), and that “[h]igh quality research depends both on 
communities understanding the needs and concerns of researchers and on 
researchers understanding the needs and concerns of communities” (p. 4). 
While the ACUNS document is intended for use in participatory approaches 
to research — which are supposed to be less problematic than community- 
based research — it is still based on the notion of a cohesive community that 
has collective needs and concerns and, as discussed above, is problematic 
and plays itself out in research in some interesting, and — for me at least - 
somewhat amusing, ways. 
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Field Notes: Trout Lake: June 13, 2002 


I’ve spent the past three days weeding, digging, and 
roto-tillering in the community garden and _ the 
previously uncultivated land adjacent to it... 


June 15, 2002 


Nf was at hos by 9: 15am and spent the day making 
sweet and sour sauce, ee ak fish, seffing, tables, etc, 
ete. 


July 2, 2002 


' .| It was Betti Lyn 
: asking me to roto-tiller for her mom tomorrow. I had. 
no idea where they wanted roto-tillered, so I got her to 
‘call and ask. I’m to stop by the garden at lpm> 
tomorrow, which means that I should probably move 
my interview with Norma. Sigh. It'll be a busy day, 
"especially since I wanted to get the ‘buoy lines i in for the 
start of swimming lessons. i 2 | 


In the winter of 2002, | dutifully filled out an NWT Research 
Licence and made the appropriate phone calls, this time seeking permission 
to conduct research in Tthedzehk’edeli/Jean Marie River (JMR), NWT. The 
process went very smoothly, and the paperwork was processed by the Jean 
Marie River First Nation and faxed back to the ARI within days. Once 
again, however, I arrived in the JMR and met with some confusion. Who 
was I, and what was I doing there? On my first day in town, the local 
children, unable to figure out why I was in the community, quickly told me 
that I could be one of their cousins. I achieved cousin status within a day, 
but I doubt very much that I ever achieved “researcher” status. When 
tagging along with community members on trips to Fort Simpson for 
groceries, | was introduced as The Swimming Instructor. “I’m also doing my 
Ph.D. research in JMR,” I would add, trying to explain my presence more 
clearly. But it was to no avail. For Tthedzehk’ edeli/JMR residents, I was The 
Swimming Instructor. Indeed, I came to realize that I was valuable to the 
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community not as a researcher, but as The Swimming Instructor who 
provided free daily recreational activities. Thus, while the Chief and Council 
of Thedzehk’deli/JMR signed off on my research licence, and while I had 
visions of being welcomed into the community as a researcher, the bottom 
line was that I was there as The Swimming Instructor. 

Fort Simpson, my final fieldwork location, provided another 
interesting experience in terms of learning of the community’s commitment 
to my research. Once again, all of my research licences were completed 
without incident. As Liidlii Kue/Fort Simpson is the headquarters for the 
Dehcho First Nations, a very politically active Aboriginal organization, and a 
place in which I had worked previously, I expected there to be significantly 
more interest in and perhaps support for my research. I was, however, once 
again proven wrong. 

I will admit that I was disappointed that the Grand Chief of the 
Dehcho First Nations never returned my messages concerning an interview 
for my research, but I felt that was somewhat understandable considering 
how busy he was with the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline negotiations. 
However, I was crushed by the response that I received from the Liidlii Kue 
First Nations Office when I asked to look through their photo collection. | 
was told that the photos represented traditional knowledge and, as such, 
there would be a yet-to-be-determined fee attached to viewing the photos. 


Musing: The sound of my bubble bursting was almost . 


audible. 


I had had my research licence signed by the community with which I was 
supposed to be conducting research - community-based research! — and 
they were going to charge me a fee for doing what I felt was their part in 
assisting with the research project. Where was the partnership? Had they 
not made an agreement to be part of the research process when they signed 
off on my research licence? Where was their commitment to the project? 
Didn’t they understand that “[hligh quality research depends both on 
communities understanding the needs and concerns of researchers and on 
researchers understanding the needs and concerns of communities” 
(ACUNS policy, 2003, p. 4)? In the end, thanks to a benevolent employee, 
I was able to view the photos. However, my experience left me 
disappointed, a bit jaded, and only served to reinforce my views about the 
problematic nature of community consultation. 


Concluding Thoughts 

King (2003) notes that “[s]tories are wonderous things. And they are 
dangerous” (p. 9). In sharing the above stories, in admitting that I did not 
conduct perfect research and publicly questioning the very licences that I 
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require to conduct Northern research, I feel incredibly vulnerable. But I also 
feel a sense of catharsis. The communities that the ARI’s research licence 
talks about are not the communities that I have encountered. Indeed, | 
don’t believe that uncomplicated, unfragmented communities can be found. 


“I tell the stories not to play on your sympathies but to 
suggest how stories can control our lives, for there is a part 


of me that has never been able to move past these stories, a 
| part of me that will be chained to these stories as long as I 
live” (King, 2003, p. 9). 


Ethics are, of course, an important part of conducting research. However, 
they are far more complex than the Tri-Council policy statement on Ethical 
conduct for research involving humans (Government of Canada, 1998), the 
Association for Canadian Universities for Northern Studies’ (2003) Ethical 
principles for the conduct of research in the North, or the ARI’s (2004) 
Doing research in the Northwest Territories would have you believe. Ethics 
in research involve day-to-day negotiations that cannot be written into ethics 
reviews and consent forms. In fact, just as Indigenous “communities” are in 
actuality very different from how they are imagined, ethics in research may 
also look very different from how they are currently imagined. 

According to writer Thomas King (2003), “[t]he truth about stories 
is that that’s all we are” (p. 32). This chapter was a compilation of stories. 
They were stories that were about other people. They were stories about 
myself. The stories about other people were stories about myself. The 
stories about myself were about other people. Don’t let the casual seeming 
nature of this text — it wasn’t filled with your usual gratuitous referencing - 
fool you. These were difficult stories to tell. 
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Health and Environmental Risk Perception in the 
Athabasca Oil Sands 


Shelby Mitchell 


Abstract 


This paper serves as the preliminary analysis of fieldwork conducted in Fort 
McMurray, Alberta in the summer of 2004 regarding perceptions of health and 
environmental risks relating to the oil and gas industry. The Fort McMurray 
region is home to the largest oil sands deposits in the world, and has 
experienced rapid industrial growth for well over thirty years. A swelling 
population of varied backgrounds has made its way to northeast Alberta, 
attracted by the prospect of lucrative jobs in the oil sands and accompanying 
infrastructure. With these diverse backgrounds come differing perceptions of 
health risk and concern for the environment. Social science literature suggests 
that risk perception is influenced more by lived experience than official 
announcements from authorities. Findings from this project support the idea 
that people rely on experiential knowledge rather than more abstract 
information, and therefore have widely ranging views on risk perception. 


Keywords 
risk perception; health; Fort McMurray; Alberta; Athabasca oil sands 


Introduction 
This paper will review literature on risk perception relevant to the social sciences 
and apply it to the industrial city of Fort McMurray in the northeastern Alberta 
oil sands. It will examine the importance of the contexts in which perceptions of 
risk develop from the perspective of Douglas and Wildavsky (1982), Beck’s 
(1987; 1992) risk society, the social amplification of risk framework (Kasperson 
and Kasperson 1996) and phenomenology (Heidegger 1977; Husserl 1999; 
Ingold 1995). These theoretical bases will then be applied to qualitative 
research conducted with residents of Fort McMurray. Respondents perceived 
health risks from pollutants including cancer and asthma; others regarded the 
plants as relatively benign in terms of health impacts. 

Attempts to understand risk perception are found in many fields: 
economics, psychology, sociology, health sciences, geography, and 
anthropology. Qualitative methods such as surveys and interviews are 
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employed, with some studies focusing on quantifying the data obtained by 
using scales and other such numerical analogues to perceptions, while others 
analyze meaning through the words and actions of the individuals and groups 
being investigated. The goal remains the same throughout the studies; 
researchers try to understand what risks are perceived and how important they 
are, why certain risks are perceived as more significant than others, why there is 
such variance in perceptions, and how these perceptions are manifested in 
actions. 


Risk perception literature 

This review will focus on anthropological understandings of risk perception, but 
will incorporate other prominent social scientific frameworks, specifically Ulrich 
Beck’s risk society and the social amplification of risk framework (SARF) 
developed in the late 1980s. It will also examine how perceptions are formed 
and the application of phenomenology to risk perception. 


Risk perception and anthropology 

Theoretical perspectives relevant to anthropology focus on the influence of 
culture on risk perception. They look at how ideas about what is risky are 
culturally constructed and explain varying senses of rationality through the 
culture in which it is situated. Differences between individuals within the same 
“culture” are examined in the context of their own personal experiences and 
histories. 

Douglas and Wildavsky’s (1982) Risk and Culture remains an 
important reference in the study of risk perception. In this book, they observed 
that there is always disagreement about what is risky and how risky it is, and 
that “different people worry about different risks” (1982:1). To answer the 
question of why this variation exists, they note that perception of risk is based in 
personal experience; each individual will have a different personal history filled 
with experiences that are understood differently, and will therefore have 
divergent perceptions of current situations. They assert that people choose the 
risks that make sense to them, to their understanding of how the world works. 
So, for example, an oncologist, having witnessed cancers in oil and gas workers 
may think that working in a coker in a petroleum processing plant is a 
dangerous job, whereas the worker may think that his job is just fine, it pays the 
bills and he has not felt any immediate physical effects. They may have access 
to the same information about chemicals, but have differing views on how risky 
they really are. Thus risk perception is not simply a matter of absorbing 
information from authorities like governments and educators, but incorporates 
ideas about how the world is and whether new information has salience in their 
lives. In addition to personal experience, Douglas and Wildavsky (1982) note 
that the broader cultural ideas of purity and danger are important to consider 
when studying risk perception, and suggest that researchers pay attention to the 
cultural context in which these risks are perceived. 
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Risk society 

One useful tool for studying the broader cultural and social contexts of risk 
perception is Ulrich Beck’s risk society. A German sociologist, Beck has 
addressed this framework in many publications, beginning with a 1987 article in 
the Berkeley Journal of Sociology, and the first prominent work being Risk 
Society, published in English in 1992. 

Risk society is the product not of postmodernity, but of a second 
modernity. This second modernity can be distinguished from the nation-state 
societies of the first modernity based on the processes of globalization, 
individualization, gender revolution, underemployment and global risks (Beck 
1999). The foundations of security, scientific certainty, progress and 
controllability that constituted first modernity have been undermined by 
reflexive modernization, which Beck (1999:09) defines as “the unintended 
consequences of modernization.” In the industrialized society, ontological 
security becomes an issue: anxiety and an inability to function may result from 
not having the necessary stable expectations for the future, the answers to the 
fundamental existential questions that “all human life in some way addresses” 
(Giddens 1991:47). Trust is lacking in the risk society, putting ontological 
security at risk. 

While risk society and second modernity (similar to Giddens’ [1991] 
high modernity) are no longer characterized by the class antagonism of the first 
modernity, risks are still not distributed equally: “pollution follows the poor” 
(Beck 1999:5). While smog may be democratic (Beck 1992:36), it is still the 


poor who are put at greatest risk from the dangers of risk society. 


Poverty attracts an unfortunate abundance of risks ... The 
risk of becoming unemployed is considerably higher for 
unskilled than skilled workers. Risks from stress, radiation 
and toxic chemicals that are connected to working in the 
corresponding industrial plants are unevenly distributed 
among specific occupations. It is especially the cheaper 
residential areas for low-income groups near centers of 
industrial production that are permanently exposed to 
various pollutants in the air, the water and the soil. A 
higher tolerance can be obtained with the threat of a loss 
of income (Beck 1992:35). 


Risk society’s view of unequally distributed risks meshes well with Douglas and 
Wildavsky’s (1982) assertion that risks will be tolerated by those facing 
unemployment, or when, like Starr’s (1969) miners, wages seem worth facing 
potential risks. 

In the risk society, the process of globalization has decreed that risks 
are no longer local phenomena (Beck 1992). Industrialization has led to 
pollutants that spread worldwide, to effects that reach far beyond the regions of 
those who create them. The world risk society is a world in which the national- 
level risks of first modernity have given way to risks that extend beyond the 
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geographic and political boundaries of any particular country (Beck 1999). 
What becomes important is the local and the global, not the national. Just as 
the geographic focus is different in the risk society, so is the temporal 
preoccupation. The risk society does not base its present on its past, as the first 
modernity did, but on projections of the future (Beck 1996; 1999). Giddens 
(1991:3) notes that in the “risk culture” where we currently reside, the future is 
“drawn into the present.” Present action is focused on things that have not yet 
happened; “We are discussing and arguing about something which is not the 
case, but could happen if we continue to steer the same course as we have 
been. Believed risks are the whip used to keep the present day moving along at 
a gallop” (Beck 1999:137). 

The risk society maintains, like Douglas and Wildavsky (1982), that 
experts do not agree amongst themselves (Beck 1987). Science is uncertain, 
has criticisms from within, and can only offer probable security (Beck 1987). 
Disasters such as Chernobyl cause people to distrust experts and industry; this 
characteristic of risk society reminds us of Covello’s (1985) assertion that levels 
of trust in institutions can be used to help predict public perceptions of 
technological risk. Responsibility for risks lies with the capitalist, industrial 
companies that create them (Beck 1987). Individuals are put into a difficult 
position in the risk society, in that they do not trust their scientific experts the 
way they did in the first modernity, but yet must rely on their technologies to 
know about industrial risks (Beck 1987). The risks of the new modernity are not 
accessible to the unaided human senses; gases are odourless, invisible, leaving 
the senses disempowered (Beck 1987). 

Risks are real in a different way than previously: they still have a 
material reality, but it is one that cannot be known by laypeople, and requires 
interpretation by experts. As social scientists are well aware, even statements 
that claim to be objective and based on scientifically knowable fact reflect some 
sort of cultural bias; Beck maintains that risk statements “are neither only factual 
or only value statements. Instead, they are both at the same time or something 
in between” (Beck 1999:138). Beck recognizes “that there is at the same time 
the immateriality of mediated and contested definitions of risk and the 
materiality of risk as manufactured by experts and industries world-wide” 
(1999:4),. 

Critiques of Beck’s risk society suggest that it does not have enough 
basis in empirical investigation and is too abstract in its theorizing (Wilkinson 
2001). Concerns have also been raised that Beck is unaware of research on 
media and communication; underestimates people’s ambivalence toward risk; 
and presents an overly simplistic dichotomy between ‘expert’ and ‘lay’ opinions 
(Wilkinson 2001). 


Social amplification of risk framework (SARF) 

SARF was first introduced in 1988 as a response to fragmented social scientific 
theories of risk. Briefly, it is an “integrative theoretical framework capable of 
accounting for findings from a wide range of studies” (Kasperson et al. 
2003:13). By incorporating ideas from various theoretical and methodological 
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perspectives, it attempts to explain the processes by which expert assessments 
of risk are magnified or attenuated: a risk event is communicated through risk 
signals, such as images, signs and symbols, which interact with psychological, 
social, institutional or cultural processes that focus concern on the event, or give 
it little attention (Kasperson et al. 2003). Amplification, produced at so-called 
amplification stations that include individuals, social groups and institutions 
such as government, media and scientific institutions, can produce “ripples” of 
secondary and tertiary consequences that may extend far beyond the initial risk 
event (Kasperson and Kasperson 1996). Such impacts may include loss of sales, 
regulatory actions, organizational changes, litigation, increase or decrease in 
physical risk, community concern and decreased confidence in institutions 
(Kasperson and Kasperson 1996; Kasperson et al. 2003:15-16). SARF also 
addresses attenuation, examining how risks can be ignored rather than 
exaggerated. Like Beck, the SARF researchers maintain that risk is both a 
biophysical and social experience (Kasperson and Kasperson 1996). 


How are perceptions formed? 

When confronted with choices (for example, “do CFCs kill seals, or are their 
effects negligible?”), how is a decision made? Generally, such choices will not 
be consciously considered; as Ingold (1995:44) reminds us, life is lived in 
engagement, not “contemplative detachment.” Following Husserl (1999), we 
can assume that people will make instant judgments based on first impressions, 
and those first impressions will be a synthesis of past experiences and an 
immediate reflection on the information being presented. People first respond 
based on personal, moral and political beliefs, and only after this use intellectual 
arguments to justify their decisions (Douglas and Wildavsky 1982). When 
people experience such disasters as Chernobyl (and experience need not mean 
actual physical exposure to radioactivity, but an awareness of the event, 
perhaps seeing coverage on television; a risk signal, according to the SARF) 
their reaction to it will be based on their previous experiences of environmental 
disasters, maybe of a visit to the area, their ideas about nuclear power, and 
their trust in industry and government regulators. The memory of Chernobyl 
will then affect their future perceptions of development, technology, risk, etc. 


Phenomenology and risk perception 

While risk perception studies often discuss the importance of basing perceptions 
in past experiences, most do not explicitly note how a phenomenological 
perspective might be of help in doing so. Phenomenology began in the early 
twentieth century with the writings of Edmund Husserl, a German philosopher 
who focused on conscious experience of everyday life. In the social sciences, 
phenomenology is concerned with examining the individual in the context of 
his or her daily life, with understanding the experiences of that person in that 
context while questioning the formation and maintenance of the social world 
(Delaney 2005). Experiences are based on our perceptions of the world and its 
goings on; perceptions are created through a synthesis of memories of past 
experience and immediate reflection on the situation (Husserl 1999). This is not 
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a cultural constructionist approach: “it is through being lived in, rather than 
through having been constructed along the lines of some formal design, that the 
world becomes a meaningful environment for people” (Ingold 1995). 
Phenomenology posits that the being is always in its world, it does not and 
cannot step back and separate itself from its surroundings: experiences are 
always situated in a particular time and place. Phenomenology’s concern with 
perception makes it an obvious perspective to apply to risk perception. If our 
perceptions of everyday occurrences are based on memories of past 
experiences and immediate interpretation of what is going on (Husserl 1999), 
then the idea that our histories affect our risk perceptions (Douglas and 
Wildavsky 1982) is certainly appropriate. 

Our ways of dwelling, of being-in-the-world affect our perceptions 
(Heidegger 1977; Ingold 1995). Looking at risk through a phenomenological 
perspective will therefore see it as situated in a certain experience of the world; 
risk perceptions are a product of past experiences of being in the world. If we 
are to understand perceptions of risk as being fundamentally based in past 
experiences, a theoretical or methodological perspective that pays close 
attention to experience is of significant utility. Phenomenology allows for a 
study of the individual or group within an entire world, not just a culturally 
constructed world, and not just a_ biologically determined one. A 
phenomenology of perception sees experiences as based in an ongoing history, 
and so allows for a consideration of past events in the constitution of new 
perceptions. If anthropology claims holism, then an anthropological perspective 
on risk perception should consider the individual as situated in a particular time 
and place, and examine what effect these temporal and geographical 
surroundings have. A phenomenology of risk can be understood as both a 
methodology that examines the entire agent-in-its-environment, as well as a 
theoretical model for understanding the experience of being at risk. 


Applied risk perception research 
Risk perception studies are often applied in nature. Knowing about how people 
perceive risk can be of use to government policy makers, industry 
representatives, dispute mediators, health professionals, educators and others 
who need to understand how people think, make decisions and act on them. 

Many applied studies look for ways to create more appropriate policies, 
to disseminate information more effectively, and to mitigate the concerns of 
those who perceive risk. Such work is prevalent in health research, particularly 
for HIV/AIDS investigations (see, for example Easton 1999; London and Robles 
2000; Stansbury and Sierra 2004; Stratford et al 2000). By speaking with 
people and listening to what they have to say, health risk perception studies 
may help to point out the ineffectiveness of public education plans, suggest 
ways to make the information more appropriate for the target population and 
thus facilitate information uptake and even affect risk-taking behaviour. 

Risk perception studies are useful in that they can help to foster better 
understanding; should disputes occur between industry and residents, for 
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example, a mediator that understands why people conceive of risks in the way 
that they do can be of use in seeking a resolution that makes sense to all 
involved, or at least to attempt such an action. Certainly a perfect solution will 
not be possible simply because a mediator understands the basis for 
perceptions of risk, but such understanding could make the process less stressful 
for those involved; the process of approving or preventing an industrial 
development can be just as disruptive to residents as the actual development 
(Baxter et. al. 1999; Fitchen et. al. 1987; Wakefield and Elliott 2000). Risk 
perception research can thus be used to help eliminate stress and facilitate 
smoother negotiations between citizens and industry representatives. 


Study area: Fort McMurray and the Athabasca oil sands 

Fort McMurray is an industrial city in northeastern Alberta, 439 kilometres from 
the provincial capital of Edmonton. Since the 1960s, it has grown substantially, 
from a town of about 3000 to one of 56, 111 (Regional Municipality of Wood 
Buffalo 2004). The economy is based on the extraction and processing of 
bitumen from the Athabasca oil sands deposit, the largest oil sands deposit in 
the world. There are three plants, operated by different companies (Syncrude, 
Suncor and Albian Sands), located about 20 km north of Fort McMurray on its 
only highway. Of the employed population 47% work either directly for the oil 
companies or for contractors to oil companies, and an additional 16% are in 
construction to support the rapidly expanding town (Regional Municipality of 
Wood Buffalo 2004). People move from all over Canada and the world looking 
for high paying jobs (average household income in Fort McMurray for the year 
2000 was CDN $95,515 [Alberta Finance 2004]); many will find them, but will 
also discover that the cost of living in an isolated industrial community is a 
significant concern. Construction companies cannot keep up with demand for 
housing, and so rental rates are imposing. 

Rental costs are one of many things that residents complain about; 
there is a long history of distaste for the area. Historical records show that Fort 
McMurray had not been a base for Aboriginal peoples, although they did pass 
through the area to hunt; the region has a history of being disliked for its cold 
winters, spring floods, summer insects and too-early autumns (Caldwell et. al. 
1979). Settling therefore was rather unappealing. Agriculture was never much 
of a possibility due to the short growing season, denseness of forest and hilliness 
of the area. The area was attractive to early European explorers primarily for fur 
trade opportunities and as a stopping point for steamboats on the way north. 

A Hudson’s Bay Company fort was established in 1870 due to the 
location’s utility on the Athabasca River, and the town slowly grew. Once air 
transportation became an easier way to get north, the steamboat business 
ended, and the town would likely have remained largely unnoticed were it not 
for its position atop the Athabasca Oil Sands Deposit. Explorers had long noted 
the presence of tar on riverbanks, but lacked the means to utilize it. Fort 
McMurray remained a small community until the creation of reliable technology 
for extracting and processing bitumen; early attempts were hampered by the 
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physical difficulties of mining the sand in a region that is frozen much of the 
year, by inefficient processing techniques, fires and economic problems. Relying 
on new technologies, oil sands operations are now the basis for the region’s 
economy and require many new skilled and semi-skilled workers. 

The demand for employees draws hundreds or thousands of people 
yearly looking for jobs. They come from many different places, often with the 
idea of staying (not living) in Fort McMurray for just a few months or a few 
years, long enough to make some money and accumulate assets, after which 
they will either go somewhere warmer (or cleaner, or with more golf courses) or 
return “home.” 40.2% of residents have been in the region for five years or less, 
and of the 14.3% of residents who planned on retiring in the next twelve 
months, 95.7% planned to leave the region (Regional Municipality of Wood 
Buffalo 2004). Fort McMurray is a temporary stay in their life trajectories, a 
place to go to make money, but not home. 


Methods 

As the focus of this study was a qualitative understanding of risk perceptions in 
Fort McMurray, the methodology necessarily reflected that goal. 
Anthropologists’ “primary goal must always be to produce knowledge” 
(Hammersley and Atkinson 1995:21), and participant observation and informal 
interviews were deemed the best way to go about this production. The author 
lived in the Municipal District of Wood Buffalo just outside of Fort McMurray for 
June and July of 2004 and spent most of the time in the community, especially 
at the Nistawoyou Association Friendship Centre. No specific sampling methods 
were employed, although effort was made to ensure that Aboriginal people 
were included. Interviews were arranged through casual contacts made at the 
local Friendship Centre, a union representing workers at one of the plants, and 
chance encounters with other residents. An advertisement was posted at 
Keyano College requesting participants and garnered some response. Interviews 
were loosely structured, and allowed the respondent to offer what information 
he or she deemed important, rather than the researcher asking a list of 
predetermined questions. Audio recordings of these conversations were 
produced and later transcribed. 


Findings 

As previously mentioned, this was not a quantitative study. Results are 
presented more anecdotally than statistically to allow for a holistic, humanistic 
understanding of risk perceptions. 


Air quality 
...like there's times that if you ever go to Suncor and just park your 
vehicle, and at the end of the day how much acid rain or dust has been 
landed from the air. It's quite damaging actually if you really keep a 
close eye on it. 
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When I go to site, I do develop things that I wouldn't normally run into, 
like I get different rashes. Things like that. And I don't know if it's 
associated with stuff that's in the air out there or if it's just a part of the 
work that's different out there, but it does affect my body differently 
when I do go to the sites. 


I just talked to a guy last night that, to him he should have action from 
the government today. Because of the emissions. He's a process 
operator. He knows what's going in the air. He knows the exact process 
of what they're pumping out those stacks, whereas I don't know that. 
So he's more concerned than I am. 


Now that's, that's air pollution, eh? You can even smell the air pollution 
in Fort Chip. You get all the air pollution up there when there's a south 
wind blowing. ... Lived in the lower town site close to Snye, I don't 
know how much pollution but there's some mornings you could hardly 
breathe. 


...the trucks all go through, they're on the highway but that's in the 
middle of town. And they all kick out a lot of black smoke. That's really 
irritating. I'm not sure what those implications are for our health, but | 
know there's a lot of carbon here and that's monoxide. So, the black is 
the carbon and the smoke is the carbon monoxide so, can't be good. 


I know my husband is concerned about, and he may know better than 
me because he was raised here, something you might want to look 
into, is he won't let my boys, this sounds silly, especially for me coming 
from the Okanagan where the sky's almost turquoise blue, it's so clear. 
In the winter when it's just starting to snow, big flakes, we'd go out and 
catch them on our tongues. He won't let them. Says there's acid, there's 
smog, there's pollution in the air, and that's coming down on that 
snow. And now he may be more informed regarding that, because he's 
worked at site and he was raised here. 


...too much that fumes and smoke and stuff like that. Even me, when I 
go down that way, like sometimes the, they took the seniors out to go 
see the buffaloes and stuff like that, and then when I, that smoke gets 
right in my chest right away. 


I have seen the health of the people in Fort McMurray deteriorate. 
Everybody and their dog has somebody that has asthma in their 
family. 
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Apparently there is the highest risk of asthma in children, highest rate 
of asthma in children than anywhere else in the province, in Fort 
McMurray. 


Water quality 
Water wise, there's probably a bit but, | know myself I don't fish out of 
the rivers or lakes, but I mean this river comes from a few other places 
before it gets to us. And that's why I wouldn't eat the fish out of the 
river. 


Well there's been water warnings. There's been fishing advisories, you 
know what I mean. And even before some of those advisories and 
warnings came out, people in the northern communities were saying, 
like they knew there was high contents in the fish. 


Cancer 
...cancer is really bloomed in Fort McMurray, I mean there was a time 
when I didn't know anybody that had cancer. Now everybody has 
somebody in their family that's dying of cancer. 


Animal health 
And, is the buffalo meat good? You know, is there damages from them 
eating the acid rain grass? 


Plant health 
Because you can tell by the leaves even, eh, within the Suncor area. 
Like trees are not as green, you know, not because that they're not 
green, because what lands on them. Changes the colour, right. 


Shift work 
Well I think if you just take the work we do here, we're shift workers. I 
mean there's proven health risks, alone just in shift work. 


Researcher: About shift work? 
Yeah. The obstacle, sleep deprivation. You know, it's a major concern 
here 


Access to health services 
We have excellent health care available, it's a matter of getting it. It's a 
matter of, we have far too many people per, in comparison to how 
many doctors we have, how many patients the hospital can see. 


Social problems 
You know, substance abuse is a lot higher now because of the influx of 
the oil companies up here. 
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I remember somebody saying when I first came here, hey, if you're not 
an alcoholic now, before McMurray, you will be. 


...you get so many drinking and driving accidents from the camp 
people, and a lot of the people living on that site are very, how shall I 
put this, uncivilized hooligans? 


Perceptions of safety / non-risk 
Like I said, I've lived up here most of my life. | don't smoke, and I don't 
really have any problems when it comes to my health as far as 
breathing or whatever. I mean I work out in that stuff, I'm right down in 
the refinery... 


Discussion 

Some findings, such as a concern for air and water quality and risks of cancer 
and asthma, were expected prior to fieldwork. Respondents were, however, 
more interested than anticipated in discussing social problems in the context of 
health risks. Their concern for issues such as drug and alcohol problems and 
families suffering as a result of shift work suggest the importance of considering 
social and cultural factors when attempting to understand risk perceptions. 

These results suggest that Beck’s risk society concept is not very 
applicable in Fort McMurray. Beck maintains that people cannot perceive the 
risks of today with their own unaided senses; while some respondents suggested 
that more ‘expert’ knowledge led to a better understanding of risk, they often 
relied on the things that they saw or smelled to inform their ideas. Experiential 
knowledge was more important than expert knowledge. Few were very alarmed 
at the possible risks, unlike Beck’s scenario where risk is an overriding concern. 
Some expressed ambivalence to risks and instead perceived safety, supporting 
Wilkinson’s (2001) critique of risk society. 

This study was not set up to investigate the more structural details that 
are incorporated in the social amplification of risk framework. While there is 
some support for aspects of SARF in these results, such as individuals acting as 
‘amplification stations’ for risk, and ‘ripple effects’ like food choices, further 
fieldwork would be necessary to ascertain the appropriateness of applying 
SARF to Fort McMurray. 

Findings certainly support Douglas and Wildavsky’s idea that “different 
people worry about different risks” (1982:1). In Fort McMurray, residents come 
from a wide variety of geographical and cultural backgrounds; in keeping with 
Douglas and Wildavsky’s assertion that people concern themselves with the 
risks that make sense to their own histories and past experiences, some were 
very concerned about the way people here treated the environment, as 
opposed to how people in another province behaved, while some saw little risk 
in working in a job that has not proven harmful to this point. These perspectives 
suggest the appropriateness of applying phenomenology to risk perception 
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studies. Ways of being in the world are important to how risks are perceived; 
using the above examples again, an oil sands worker who has lived his life in 
the industrial town Fort McMurray thinks differently about the risks of airborne 
pollutants than a mother who grew up in the Okanagan valley in British 
Columbia. Such differences could offer support to phenomenologist Desjarlais’ 
(1992) concept of an aesthetics of experience: “the tacit cultural forms, values 
and sensibilities — local ways of being and doing — which lend specific styles, 
configurations and felt qualities to experiences of body and social life” 
(1992:1112). An aboriginal woman who spends most of her time away from 
the plants feels the fumes in her chest, while a worker feels no need to use 
personal protective equipment except when required to by regulations: these 
are examples of different social histories manifesting themselves in bodies and 
social beings. 


Conclusion 

The results of a short field study near Fort McMurray provide examples of how 
residents of a somewhat isolated industrial town think about health risk, and 
could be of use as a basis for more in-depth studies in the region. 

As Wilkinson (2001) suggests, no theory about risk perception is 
without flaws; they are, as his title proclaims, both indispensable and 
insufficient. Findings from this project tend to favour a phenomenologically 
informed approach rather than more structural theories, although aspects of risk 
society and SARF (social amplification of risk framework) are supported. This 
study has proven that perceptions of risk are extremely variable, and that we 
cannot simply state: “this is the way that people in Fort McMurray think about 
health risk.” Risk perception is a complex process requiring thoughtful 
investigation in order to arrive at meaningful understandings. 
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Wind Climate 
of the Mountainous Yukon 


Jean-Paul Pinard 


Abstract 


Understanding the wind energy climate in the mountainous Yukon Territory is 
difficult because the orographic complexity creates micro-climates that vary 
greatly within a few kilometres. An increased density of measurements at key 
locations enhances this understanding. In the early 1990’s the Boreal Alternate 
Energy Centre (BAEC) and Yukon Energy established dozens of monitoring 
stations to measure the wind energy climate. There have been many climate 
studies outside of this work, and, while most of those studies did not focus on 
wind energy potential per se, the compiled data provides insights into the wind 
energy climate of the geographical areas they represented. 

There are two main foci to this study. One is to review and summarise 
all wind climate related studies pertaining to the Yukon, including the recent 
wind energy research efforts. The second is to reanalyze compiled wind data 
mainly from publications outside of those by the BAEC and Yukon Energy. 
However, to enhance the analysis, some of the work by these two groups is 
included here. 

Analyses of climate studies indicate that the mean annual wind speeds 
in low-lying areas are light in the central part of the Territory and become 
stronger towards the coasts. Evidence shows that throughout the Territory the 
mountaintop winds are significant enough for wind energy production. Whereas 
mountaintop winds increase during the winter, most valley stations experience 
greatly reduced winds due to inversions. Katabatic winds are common, and 
around the Kluane icefields they may play an important role for wind energy 
production. 

In the northern portion of the Territory, the winds are generally from 
the north to west directions, whereas in the southern portion they are generally 
from the south. The surface winds in low-lying areas tend to follow valley 
orientations and shorelines, whereas above mountaintops they are less 
constricted by orography. 


Keywords 
wind, speed, direction, energy, climate, Yukon, mountain, valley, orography, 
circumpolar north. 
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Introduction 

Most of the energy needs of Yukon’s population are served by a connection to 
electric grids that are mainly powered by hydro-electric facilities, supplemented 
by diesel-electric generation during the coldest winter periods. The population 
that is isolated from these grids depends on diesel-electric power generation 
year-round for their electricity needs. This dependence on a climate-impacting 
and imported fuel has spurred the desire to seek alternative sources of eneray. 
Wind is a promising renewable energy source, particularly because of its 
increased availability in the winter. Although a great deal of monitoring has 
been performed there is still much that is unknown about the wind climate in 
the Yukon. 

In 1990 the Boreal Alternate Energy Centre (BAEC) was founded and 
began exploring the potential for wind energy generation by undertaking wind 
measurements on mountaintops. These exploration efforts inspired Yukon 
Energy Corporation (Yukon Energy) to take wind energy seriously, and the 
monitoring efforts graduated to the prospecting of dozens of wind sites across 
the Territory. Part of Yukon Eneray’s research included the installation of two 
large-scale wind turbines which today feed about 150 homes on the territory’s 
main electric grid. 

The focus of BAEC and Yukon Energy’s research has been on 
measuring the wind energy potential at chosen sites. These sites have typically 
been selected based on a vague understanding of prevailing wind patterns, 
orographic effects and notions that wind speeds were higher at mountaintops. 
While the knowledge base on wind research in the territory has increased over 
the years, there is a sizable pool of documentation that has not yet been 
consulted by the Territory’s wind prospectors, hence the purpose of this paper. 

The focus of this paper is twofold: one is to provide a review of all wind 
climate-related studies that pertain to the Yukon, including most of the recent 
wind energy monitoring efforts. The second is to identify and describe the 
relationships between the orography and the wind climate as measured by 
weather stations across the Yukon. This is achieved by reanalyzing compiled 
wind data that originated from earlier studies, that is, outside of those by BAEC 
and Yukon Energy. Compiled wind data derived mainly from measurements 
made as stations established by the Meteorological Service of Canada (MSC). 
These stations, however, only measured at low altitude, and so to provide a 
better picture of wind climate at the mountaintops, some earlier, more complete 
analyses by BAEC and Yukon’ Energy are also _ reviewed. 
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Wind Turbines in the Yukon 

During the 1940-50’s wind turbines were reported to be more common in the 
Canadian north. Before the advent of central diesel-electric generators, wind 
turbines were used to power lights and radios. In 1942 Silver City at the south 
end of Kluane Lake had two turbines that were used to pump water and 
generate electricity. Figure 1 shows a photo of an electric wind turbine taken in 
Champagne in 1947-48. In Old Crow in the early 1950’s, before a utility 
supplied the community with diesel-electric power, there was a small wind 
turbine that provided power to light the community store. In 1975 a small 
vertical axis wind turbine was installed on Herschel Island (Cooper 1976) in 
fulfilment of a contract to the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. The site was chosen because it was known to have the high 
winds necessary for these types of turbines. 


Figure 1: Photograph of Champagne in the summer of 1947 or 48. (Photo 
#91-253 with permission from MacBride Museum, Anita Ronayne McWilliams 
Collection). 


In 1985 a small wind turbine was installed near Kathleen Lake, 25 km 
south of Haines Junction (CREDA 1985). The lodge, which this generator 
energised, operated during the summer months and the generator met the 
owner’s expectations of electrical generation. No measurements were made to 
quantify the wind observations. More recently there were six other wind 
turbines (Cottrell-Tribes 1997) located in the same area, east of Kluane 
National Park. A small wind turbine is presently located in the Slims River 
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valley at the Sheep Mountain Interpretive Centre. Still more recently, another 
wind turbine was installed for Parks Canada at the Chilkoot Pass ranger station 
for their summertime operation. No data have been collected on the 
performance of these turbines but a summertime wind monitoring study at 
Chilkoot suggested that the wind energy climate at the site was more than 
adequate for a wind turbine installation. The turbine was also considered to be 
more cost effective than solar photovoltaic during the summertime operation. 

In 1993 Yukon Energy installed a commercial wind turbine, a Danish 
Bonus 150 kW on a test basis (to learn how to deal with rime icing), on 
Haeckel Hill near a present-day wind monitoring station. In 2000 a larger wind 
turbine, a Vestas 660 kW was installed near the first. These two turbines have 
been providing energy to about 150 homes since their installation. Both 
turbines were equipped to cope with rime icing, including modifications to the 
blades, as it was estimated that rime icing would reduce production of an 
unheated turbine by approximately one-fifth Maissan (2001). 


Orography of the Yukon 

Probably the most important control on the Yukon climate is a mountainous 
Pacific coastal barrier consisting of British Columbia’s Coast Mountains, the St. 
Elias Mountains, and the Alaska Range (Wahl et al. 1987). This coastal chain 
varies in elevation from 2000 to nearly 6000 m ASL (above sea level). Just to 
the southeast of the St. Elias are a number of passes such as the Chilkat Pass, 
Chilkoot Pass, and the White Pass. These passes are at approximately 1000 m 
ASL and may influence the wind climates further inland. The St. Elias are 
within Kluane National Park, home to the largest non-polar ice cap in the 
world. The Yukon Plateau is to the northeast of the St. Elias Mountains (see 
Figure 2). The name “plateau” is a misnomer, as this area ranging from 300 to 
2300 m is anything but flat. The Yukon Plateau and its surrounding mountains 
make up most of the lower two-thirds of the territory. Major valleys such as the 
Shakwak and the Tintina Trenches are generally oriented southeast to 
northwest. The Plateau is home to the bulk of the territory’s population, 
including the larger communities of Whitehorse, Watson Lake, Dawson City, 
and Haines Junction. The Plateau is bordered on the northeast by the Selwyn 
Mountains and to the north by the Ogilvie Mountains. 

The upper third of the Territory is dominated by a large basin 
consisting of the Eagle Plains to the south, at an elevation of about 500 m ASL 
and sloping towards Old Crow at about 250 m ASL and Old Crow Flats to the 
North at just below 300 m ASL. This major basin is bordered by the Richardson 
Mountains to the east and the British Mountains to the north. The British 
Mountains make up the eastern end of the Brooks Range in Alaska, which is 
known to be a significant barrier (Barry 2001) to the air masses from the Arctic 
Ocean. The area on the north slope of the British and Richardson Mountains is 
bordered by the coast of the Beaufort Sea. This region includes Ivvavik 
National Park and Herschel Island. 
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In the southeast corner of the Territory, abutting the southeast edge of 
the Yukon Plateau, is the Liard Basin. The basin is surrounded by the Cassiar 
Mountains to the west, the Logan Mountains (Selwyn) to the north and the 
Rocky Mountains to the south. The elevations within this basin vary from 600 
to 900 m ASL. The basin drains to the east onto the foothills in BC, Alberta, 
and NWT. 
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Figure 2: Map of the Yukon shows contour lines at 1000m and 2000m 
(thicker dark line) ASL. The St Elias Mountains reach heights of up to 5959 m 
ASL (Mount Logan, symbolized by 5-point star) and form the largest mountain 
range in the territory. 
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General Wind Climate Studies 
In describing mean wind speeds the reader should bear in mind that wind 
energy potential becomes economically feasible at an annual mean of 6 m/s at 
30 m AGL (above ground level). However, wind turbine development can be 
feasible at lower annual means if the winter months have mean speeds much 
higher than 6 m/s when energy demand is highest. But much of a site’s wind 
feasibility will depend on several factors such as road accessibility, power line 
distance, and cost of power production in the community. 

Many of the wind speed measurements are made at 10 to 30 m AGL. 
Mean wind speeds at 10 m AGL will increase by 15 to 35% at 30 m AGL 
depending on surface roughness, land forms and atmospheric stability. A wind 
speed increase of 20% from 10 to 30 m tower heights is typical (Pinard et al. 
2005). One can calculate from first principles, that a 10% increase in wind 
speed can result in a 33% increase in wind energy whereas 20% increase 
results in wind energy increase of 73%. Wind turbine towers can be taller to 
capture higher wind speeds. In the south, new technological developments 
allow for towers up to 80 and 100 m. In the north however 25 to 40 m are 
more r2alistic due to limited heavy equipment lifting capacity in remote 
communities. 


National Wind Maps and Computer Simulations 
Two major efforts have mapped the wind eneray potential in Canada. The first 
was in the early 1990s using measured surface data, and the second began in 
the early 2000’s using computer modelling and a more complete re-analysis of 
surface and upper air wind data. Walmsley and Morris (1992) created the first 
map of the annual and monthly mean wind speeds and wind energy output 
densities across Canada. The wind map was plotted with contours using an 
interpolation scheme between 144 MSC weather stations across the country. 
Four of these stations, Burwash Landing, Dawson City, Watson Lake, and 
Whitehorse, were used for the Yukon portion. The map showed that winds 
were generally stronger along the coastlines and in the southern parts of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. There was poor wind potential in most of the Yukon, with 
the exception of higher winds near the north coastline and the southwest 
border of the Territory. The study admitted an inability to produce realistic 
results in the mountainous regions of the west, and in the Yukon in particular. 
Benoit and Yu (2002) produced a map of the first numerical simulation 
of the wind climate for Canada (also see Vincent and Fick 2001). To produce 
this map they used the Mesoscale Compressible Community model (MC2), a 
numerical weather prediction model. MC2 (Benoit et al. 1997) is a mesoscale! 
finite-difference model that uses full non-linear momentum equations to solve 
complex wind flow problems. The input to the model was derived from a re- 
analysed data set of upper air and ground station data spanning several 


1 Capable of modelling the wind over a region of the order of 1000 x 1000 km with 
spatial resolution (grid size) of the order 10 km. 
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decades. The model has been used to simulate the mean annual wind speeds 
over the whole country using a grid spacing of 25 by 25 km. The model was 
more sophisticated than that produced by Walmsley and Morris (1992), but still 
lacked the capability to provide good wind data in the mountainous regions of 
the west. This lack was due in part to the rather large grid spacing that poorly 
represented the mountainous topography. 

Recent efforts by the same group have produced more accurate wind 
maps using the Wind Energy Simulation Toolkit (WEST). In this toolkit Benoit 
and Yu (2003) used a combination of two numerical engines; MC2, and MS- 
Micro/3 (Walmsley et al. 1990). MS-Micro/3 (Mason and Sykes Micro-computer 
version of Jackson and Hunt model, third revision) is a microscale? model that 
consists of simplified, linearised momentum equations transformed into 
(horizontal-) wavenumber space that are capable of solving flows in a more 
refined grid in a very small fraction of the time than MC2 requires. 

The wind climate of south-central Yukon was modelled using the 
WEST and the results were compared to wind station measurements (Pinard et 
al. 2005) across the region. The comparison showed a high correlation, 
however there was a 40% over-prediction of the mean annual wind speeds by 
the model. Some factors that could have contributed to this large error include 
the rather large grid spacing of 5 km that caused distortions in the mesoscale 
land model. Whole mountain ranges were reduced to mere slopes that 
generated unrealistic wind flow behavior. To address this problem 
improvements to the model were being made and more tests were being done 
at the time of writing. Using the model simulation as a base line, Pinard et al. 
(2005) pointed out a trend that revealed a distinct difference in mean wind 
speed between the non-MSC wind energy stations (generally at higher 
elevations) and the MSC stations: The MSC stations appear to measure about 
60 to 70% of the wind speed that were measured by the wind energy dedicated 
stations. One of the reasons for this trend of lower wind speed may be in the 
placement of the MSC stations in relatively low-wind areas (rightly so for 
landing safety purposes). Another may be in the method of recording wind 
speeds; for example, at some stations the wind speeds have been recorded on 
the hour (during office hours) by a person who watches a wind speed dial and 
records the values on paper. 

The same group that created the WEST model have also created an 
online wind atlas (www.windatlas.ca) that can be used as a tool to prospect for 
new potential wind sites. The wind atlas was created, however, with 5 km 
resolution and so is likely to remain problematic in mountainous regions. 


2 Capable of modelling the wind over a region of the order of 10 x 10 km with a spatial 
resolution (grid size) of the order 100 m or less. 
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Yukon Climate Studies 

Some of the first climatological records for the Yukon (Koeppe 1931; 
McDiarmid 1908) date back to 1895 from a weather station at Fort Constantine 
on the Yukon River near Dawson City. In the following years weather stations 
were established in Dawson City, Selkirk, Tagish, and then in Whitehorse in 
1904. 

Stupart (1907) makes some of the earliest scientific statements on the 
Yukon wind patterns. According to Stupart, westerly winds flowed from the 
Pacific Ocean and were more prominent in southern Yukon. Whereas in the 
northern parts (around Dawson City) “the westerly winds are from the broader 
land area of Alaska, and the country generally is protected by mountains 
ranging from 5,000 to 10,000 feet.” (approximately 1500 to 3000 m). Stupart 
also stated that “there is very little wind at Dawson in winter”. His reasoning 
was that “The cyclonic areas which enter the continent from the Pacific pass far 
to the southward of latitude 64° north, hence barometric gradients are not 
usually steep.” It was also noted that there were lower winter and higher 
summer temperatures in the Dawson City area compared to Whitehorse. 

With respect to the higher altitudes, (Lambart 1926) reported that for 
many days in his ascent of Mount Logan of June 1925, “The weather was 
indescribably bad, and the incessant wind, the heavy snowfall, the cold, all 
added to our labour.” In his journal he also described a regular daily pattern of 
storms developing during the day and then calming at night. 

In the late 1950’s Kerr produced reports on the climate of the Yukon 
and Northern British Columbia, and later Kendrew and Kerr (1995) compiled 
these reports into a book. The text provides some insight into pressure systems 
and orographic influences onto the surface (mainly valley) wind patterns. 
According to the document, the first wind recordings probably started at 
Watson Lake in 1939, and then in the early 1940’s weather stations were 
established in Whitehorse, Dawson City, Mayo Landing, and Frances Lake; 
Aishihik and Snag followed in mid-40’s. The stations at the latter three locations 
were eventually dismantled. From the measurements at these stations, Kendrew 
and Kerr (1995) were able to deduce such climatic conditions as winds in 
Whitehorse being predominantly southerly. In Watson Lake the lake to the west 
and south was considered to have much influence on the dominant west and 
southwest winds seen there. The light but dominantly northwest winds in Snag 
were, it was surmised, a largely katabatic wind. 

Rozell (2003) described Snag to have reported the coldest recorded 
day in North America’s history in February, 1947. These cold temperatures 
were reported to originate from cold air pockets that formed in the high peaks 
of the Wrangell and St. Elias mountains. This cold air drained downhill and into 
the valley of the White River and then into the White River basin where Snag 
was located. Rozell also noted that the formation of heat-trapping clouds over 
the White River basin was prevented by the high mountains that blocked the 
flow of warm, moist air from the ocean. 

A compilation of wind data by Environment Canada (AES 1982), 
renamed to Meteorological Services of Canada provide detailed tables of wind 
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averages and percentage frequencies for the periods 1950 to 1980 for the 
whole nation. For the Yukon, compiled data are available for the first 13 
stations listed in Table 1. The long term monthly mean wind speed and wind 
roses (see Figure 5 for description) used in this study are derived from AES 
(1982). However, the tables from the publication also contain long term 
frequency and wind averages by direction for each month of the year. This 
information provides some insight to wind directions that dominate over 
different seasons. No written interpretations were made of the compiled data. 


Table 1: Monthly mean wind speed at surface stations from data by AES 
(1982); *Wahl et al. (1987); **Kendrew and Kerr (1995); ***TES (1983b); 
****Dinard (2001); {Baker (1995a); and £Pinard and Craig (1996). All stations 
are considered long-term monthly means except: Destruction Bay (note that its 
height is about 20 m higher than Kluane Lake) was one year; Old Crow, Paint 
Mt., East Dome, Jubilee Mt., Bear Creek and Haeckel Hill were 2 years. The 
second Whitehorse station is the same MSC station but with two-year data 
(Baker 1995a). All speeds are in m/s, the tower heights are in metres and the 
elevations are in metres ASL. The data here are depicted in all the graphs 
showing monthly mean wind speeds. 
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Wahl et al. (1987) provides a comprehensive analysis of the climate of 
the Yukon that includes temperature profiles, wind speed and direction 
summaries, and wind frequency roses for many communities. The report 
alludes to wind as a potential source of energy in the territory and briefly 
describes procedures and possible locations for pursuing this potential, but 
makes little reference to mountaintop surface wind conditions. Most noteworthy 
are the relationships between pressure gradients and wind conditions from 
season to season. In the winter a high surface pressure system dominates the 
central Yukon, resulting in very light wind conditions in the Dawson City-Mayo 
area. The winter pressure gradients from Kluane-Whitehorse area across to the 
Pacific Coast are very steep from the dominant low pressure system over the 
Gulf of Alaska. A similar low pressure system also dominates over the Beaufort 
Sea creating pressure gradients, albeit not as steep as those on the Pacific coast, 
that slope down towards the north. This results in stronger winds in these 
regions relative to central Yukon. In the summer, low pressure and weak 
gradients prevail over the Yukon leaving lower wind speeds than, at least, in 
the spring. 

Inversions occur commonly during the winter according to Wahl et al. 
(1987). Inversions are a pooling of cold denser air in the valleys. They usually 
occur on cloudless nights when the ground cools by radiating heat to the 
atmosphere. They are almost a permanent occurrence in the winter but are also 
common at night time during the summer. Inversions are known to prevent the 
vertical downward mixing of air from aloft into the valleys below. This 
phenomenon should help to explain some wind characteristics discussed in the 
following sections. 


Kluane Area Studies 

Many studies were carried out in and around Kluane National Park. The 
Icefield Ranges Research Project was one such study that began in 1961 with a 
number of weather stations operating on the Kluane icefields over several 
summers. Webber (1974) lists several of the research efforts carried out during 
the project and summarises these efforts. Many of the results are found in 
Taylor-Barge (1969) which provides analyses from data collected from weather 
stations. Taylor-Barge (1969) writes of the topography as a major influence on 
the summertime wind climate in the icefields. For example, one station (1770 
m ASL) was established partway down the Kaskawulsh Glacier and measured 
the strongest, most dominant winds from the upslope direction, confined by the 
glacial valley walls. Two other stations were higher in altitude (1860 to 2700 m 
ASL) but measured considerably lower winds than the Kaskawulsh station and 
also less than the upper air measurements made at the equivalent altitude at 
the Whitehorse and the Yakutat stations nearby. The lower wind speeds were 
attributed to blocking by nearby mountain peaks and to pooling of cold air in 
the vicinity of the stations, leading to high atmospheric stability and low vertical 
downward entrainment from the winds above the sites. 
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Taylor-Barge (1969) also discussed three major winter characteristics of 
the wind climate over the park area based on analysis of synoptic charts, upper 
air data and field observations. The first was a stronger mean winter upper air 
flow (above mountaintops) flow from the southeast, along the orientation of the 
major valleys. This was in contrast to summertime winds that were mostly from 
the southwest and cross valley. The second influence was from the uniform 
coverage of snow and ice over the landscape. This effectively removed thermal 
differences and reduced air movement from ice-field covers to previously 
exposed land and vegetation surfaces that would lead to increased air warming 
by the sun. The third influence was in the creation of a semi-permanent Arctic 
front on the topographic divide that is in the Icefield Range. This front was 
caused by the strengthening of the wintertime Mackenzie high pressure system 
situated over the Mackenzie Mountains and the Aleutian low over the Gulf of 
Alaska, creating a high pressure gradient along the Icefield Range. 

In the neighbouring valley of Kluane Lake at Burwash Landing a winter 
minisonde study was carried out by the MSC (Faulkner 1981; Nikleva 1979, 
1984) in support of the then Alaska Highway Gas Pipeline Project. The analysis 
of the vertical profile of the horizontal winds revealed a low-level jet forming 
during the winter study period. When the winds above the valley top were light, 
there was a tendency for a jet at mid-valley height to develop from the 
southeast, along the direction of the valley axis. The valley is about 1200 m 
deep and a jet maximum of 10 - 15 m/s would occur at 400 to 1000 m above 
the valley floor. When the upper winds were strong and usually from the 
southeast then the downward mixing of the air would prevent the low-level jet 
formation. About 450 km to the northwest in Alaska, but along the same valley 
system a study by Mitchell (1956) described surface measurements of strong 
east-southeast winter winds similar to the wind jet features measured at 
Burwash Landing. 

Other studies allude to strong off-glacier winds that stream down the 
valleys (downslope or katabatic winds) penetrating the Kluane Range (Muller 
1967). Nickling (1978, 1976) studied the frequent summertime wind and dust 
storms through the Slims River Valley. These summertime winds were thought 
to originate at the Kaskawulsh glacier in the Kluane Park and flow out to the 
north and northeast through the Slims River Valley that penetrates the Kluane 
Range. 


Northwest Territories and Alaska 

In a study of the climate of the Mackenzie Valley and the Beaufort Sea, Burns 
(1973) wrote of orographic effects on wind. Data analysis in this study showed 
that at many stations along shorelines of lakes and rivers, the measured winds 
tended to follow the shorelines or the axis of the river. Norman Wells for 
example, is located along the Mackenzie River and along the southwest foot of 
the Norman Range (rises 1000m above the community). Both the river and the 
range are oriented in a northwest-southeast fashion. Eley (1974) confirmed the 
northwest-southeast wind flows along the valley at Norman Wells and also 
described the occasional northeast flows from the slope of the nearby Norman 
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Range. According to AES (1982) the strongest and most frequent wind 
direction at Norman Wells was west-northwest. 

A contract report (Janz et al. 1982) provided wind energy information 
for the Northwest Territories (now NWT and Nunavut). The wind analyses were 
based on existing airport and weather station data. The conclusions were that a 
large portion of the (now two) eastern territories had generally good wind 
regimes but for the most part did not coincide with the location of the larger 
communities. Nearer the Yukon border, it was concluded that the energy 
potential was poor in the Mackenzie Valley, and marginal to good along the 
Beaufort Sea. 

The US Wind Atlas (Elliott et al. 1987) includes Alaska, and describes 
the use of upper air data to infer wind speeds in higher terrain where station 
data is sparse. As cited by Elliott et al. (1987) “Over Alaska, the estimation of 
wind power over mountains made use of Meridional Cross Sections, Upper 
Winds Ouer the Northern Hemisphere (Crutcher 1961). The procedure used 
was very similar to the standard procedure’, except that the free-air wind speed 
at mountain-summit or ridge-crest height was extrapolated (or interpolated) 
from the mean scalar speeds on the meridional cross sections, and estimates of 
the mountaintop wind speeds were made on a arid 1/2° latitude by 1° 
longitude.” 

The US wind atlas could serve to estimate wind speeds across the 
border into the Yukon. For example, the annual mean winds in the high areas 
of Old Crow Range, which extends into the northern Yukon, are estimated to 
be in the 4.5 to 5 m/s (at 10 m above ground) range. Along the north shore 
(near the Alaska-Yukon border) the winds are between 5 and 5.6 m/s. In the 
Dawson City and Beaver Creek area the atlas indicates winds to be less than 
4.4 m/s. These estimates loosely agree with the measurements shown later, but 
as will be seen, wind speeds can vary greatly in a small region. 


Wind Energy Studies of the Yukon 

Destruction Bay wind measurements 

From 1982 to 1984 the National Research Council (NRC) monitored the wind 
regime at the community of Destruction Bay, thought to be the windiest place 
in the Yukon. This was part of a Canada-wide wind prospecting program to 
assess the feasibility of deploying vertical axis wind turbines (TES 1983b). The 
wind speeds were recorded (2-second samples stored in cumulative bins) from 
January to December in 1982 with an anemometer on a 20-m tower located a 
few kilometres north of Destruction Bay on a high bank along the shoreline. 
The station collected the wind data on a histogram recorder. The results of the 
monitoring showed an annual mean wind speed of 5.3 m/s (see subsequent 
sections and Table 1 for monthly data) leading NRC to conclude that wind 
energy in the Yukon was not economical, at least for the vertical axis wind 


3 of the U.S Wind Atlas, ed. 
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turbines’. The same conclusion came from the Yukon Government’s Public 
Works Branch, when they too conducted wind monitoring (1987-1988) in the 
same community (Cottrell-Tribes 1997). The location of their wind sensor was 
apparently at their grader station on a yard light pole. The grader station was 
located in the community of Destruction Bay in an area sheltered from the 
southeast prevailing wind by a well-treed hill. 


Boreal Alternate Energy Centre 

In the late 1980’s the Boreal Alternate Energy Centre (BAEC) was formed to 
study the wind energy climate of the Yukon. Its initial inquiries to Environment 
Canada revealed that according to existing knowledge, wind energy potential in 
the Yukon was negligible. After investigating the Whitehorse weather balloon 
data from MSC, Craig and Craig (1990) concluded that, “There are significant 
winds aloft... Average wind velocities are considerably higher during the winter 
than during the summer.” That is, at the elevations of the local mountaintops, 
the seasonal wind pattern was opposite the seasonal pattern of the valley 
bottom and was considerably stronger, especially in the wintertime. 

The first measurements of an ongoing long-term wind monitoring 
program in the Yukon began in July, 1990 on Haeckel Hill (1430m ASL) 
approximately 5 km west of downtown Whitehorse. The first year of this 
mountaintop wind monitoring was peppered with problems due to severe 
weather and equipment failure. Rime icing contaminated the wind sensor data. 
On one occasion the cup anemometer broke under heavy icing. The 
anemometer was replaced, the tower was cleaned of ice regularly and the 
monitoring continued. Craig and Craig (1991) reported from the analysis of the 
salvaged wind data that a wind turbine on Haeckel Hill would be viable, 
though it would require modifications to prevent rime-ice accumulation on the 
rotor blades. 

BAEC installed more wind stations (Craig and Craig 1992), at a second 
location on Haeckel Hill, on Mt. Sumanik (1702m ASL and 10 km west of 
Whitehorse) and on Flat Mountain (1930m ASL about 25 km north of 
Whitehorse). The Flat Mountain station provided data for less than a year and 
was dismantled after a tower failure due to rime icing. The Mt. Sumanik station 
operated for a longer period, but also succumbed to icing. Pinard and Craig 
(1996) analysed the wind energy potential using the measured data of Haeckel 
Hill, Flat Mountain, and Mt. Sumanik. The Haeckel Hill station in this study was 
the only one with heated wind instruments. The study did not present any 
mean wind speeds, but a re-assessment of the data compiled for the study 
showed that Haeckel Hill had mean annual wind speeds of about 6.4 m/s (30 
m AGL) in 1994. The monthly mean wind speeds at Haeckel Hill correlated 
well (r’=0.82) to those of the Whitehorse upper air at 1400 m ASL. The wind 
speeds at Haeckel Hill were projected to the years 1992 to 1994 and the values 
are shown in Table 1. In the “three-year mean” the wind speeds at Haeckel Hill 


4 Vertical axis wind turbines demanded higher startup wind speed than the (now) more 
common horizontal axis turbines. 
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increased to about 8.1 m/s in December and dropped to 4 m/s in June-July. 
The same three-year projections were made for Mt. Sumanik and Flat 
Mountain and they were inferred to have had annual mean wind speeds of 
approximately 7.5 (24 m AGL) and 8.4 (18 m AGL) m/s respectively. 

From 1998 to 2000 BAEC (with assistance from Yukon Energy) set up 
a monitoring station at Bear Creek, near Haines Junction. An analysis of the 
wind data (Pinard 2001) showed an annual mean of 4.9 m/s (26 m AGL) with 
strong summertime winds peaking at twice the monthly mean of those during 
the winters. More details of this study are given in subsequent sections. 


Yukon Energy 

With the BAEC knowledge of higher wind energy potential at mountaintops, 
Yukon Energy began a wind energy assessment program with monitoring from 
1992 to 1994 at three hill-top” locations: on the East Dome (1036 m ASL) east 
of Dawson City, Paint Mt. (1370 m ASL) north of Haines Junction, and Jubilee 
Mountain (1280 m ASL) southeast of Tagish. All stations consisted of 10-m 
masts. The wind data was compiled by Baker (1995a) and an analysis of the 
data is presented in this paper (Sec.6). An average monthly mean based on the 
1992-94 monitoring period is shown in Figure 3 and Table 1. The 1992-94 
mean annual wind speed for East Dome, Paint Mountain, Jubilee Mountain, 
and Whitehorse were measured to be about 4.5, 4.3, 3.5, and 3.6 m/s 
respectively. At all sites the wind speeds tended to be higher during the winter 
than in the summer. Although the study stated a poor correlation between the 
Whitehorse AES station and each of the mountaintop sites, the figure reveals 
that the seasonal wind speeds of Whitehorse had a tendency to follow those of 
the mountaintop sites. Rime icing is a possible contributing factor to the wind 
speeds of Jubilee Mountain falling below those of Whitehorse from March to 
May and October to December. It was understood that rime icing affected the 
readings at each of the three mountaintop sites® to some degree. Wind roses of 
the data for these three mountaintop sites are shown and discussed in 
subsequent sections. 


> Could be referred to as hill-top sites, there are higher mountain peaks within a 50 km 
radius of each site; that is, these sites would be influenced by local mountain 
topography. 

© Conversation with John Maissan, 2004 
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Mountaintop Wind Monitoring 
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Figure 3: Monthly mean wind speed of mountaintop sites based on 7Baker 
(1995a), £Pinard and Craig (1996). The four mountaintop sites are compared 
to the Whitehorse valley station for the same 1992-94 period. The data for this 

graph are found in Table 1. 


Several reports commissioned by Yukon Energy analysed the upper air 
data from Whitehorse for wind regime and icing events (Baker 1991, 1992, 
1995b). Conclusions from Baker (1995b) were that the average annual wind 
speeds, over a 15-year period, were 6.6 and 7.3 m/s at 1220 and 1830 m ASL, 
respectively. Whitehorse is at 650 m ASL whereas the nearby mountains are at 
1400 to 2200 m ASL. The report also concluded that icing would be expected 
to occur for 850 to 1,300 hours a year at the mountaintop altitudes. 

In 1995-96 and 1997-98 Yukon Energy operated a station (30 m 
tower) at Destruction Bay, at the location of the NRC station by Kluane Lake. 
The results indicated an annual mean wind speed of 6 m/s. The prevailing wind 
direction was from the southeast, parallel to the valley axis. This compared well 
with the MSC station at Burwash Landing, which was 14 km northwest of this 
site and about 2 km inland from the lake. Burwash Landing had lower wind 
speed (3.4 m/s at 10.1 m AGL) but correlated well in both speed and direction 
with the Destruction Bay site. 

From 1996 to 1999 a wind station was installed on a bluff near the 
confluence of the Crow and the Porcupine rivers, overlooking the community 
of Old Crow. In 1998 a 3 m tower was established on top of Crow Mountain as 
a satellite station. The bluff site did not experience winds significant enough to 
make a wind turbine installation economically feasible. The mountaintop site, 
although it had problems with severe icing, proved wind speeds to be much 
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more promising. The prevailing wind direction was from the NE at the bluff and 
airport stations, and from the north at the Crow Mountain site. 


Community Wind Resource Assessment Program 

In 2000 the Yukon Territorial Government began the Community Wind 
Resource Assessment Program (CWRAP), an extensive wind monitoring 
program to assess the wind energy potential for off-grid small scale homesteads 
and communities. The program consisted of installing and operating wind 
monitoring stations at selected sites for a period of one year and then moving 
the stations to other sites in the territory. At least 20 sites were monitored over 
the years; most of the sites were located in the valleys. Initially, the program 
used 10- and 20-m towers but, it was found that many of the sites were 
forested areas with trees ranging from 6 to 15 m in height, making wind speed 
projections from 10-m (or 20-m) heights very difficult. A number of 30-m 
towers were incorporated into the program and measurements were then made 
at 10, 20 and 30m for back referencing. Those have not been fully analysed 
yet. 

What has become apparent from wind data analyses (unpublished) of 
the CWRAP stations are that winds in the valleys (where people live) are 
generally not adequate for grid-connected systems where the owner expects to 
compete with grid power. However, in remote places, with wind turbines of an 
appropriate minimum height (8 m or more above tree tops) would be 
complimentary to a multi-source system with adequate energy storage. For 
example, a system could include a wind turbine, a solar array, and a battery 
bank to provide uninterrupted energy for household use. 

Other analyses of the CWRAP stations concluded that the wind 
directions generally follow valley orientations. There were diurnal variations in 
which the wind tended to be higher in the afternoon during all but the winter 
months (most pronounced in the summer). In winter, the mean wind speeds 
were lower and varied less diurnally. The wind stations on lake shores had 
higher winds than those in the middle of forested areas. 


Analysis of Wind Climate Data 

For many of the MSC weather stations, the frequency of observations can be 
less than adequate when used for wind energy feasibility studies. In many cases 
observations were made during regular office hours and did not record wind 
conditions at night. Typically, the observer pencilled on paper an average of the 
wind speed and direction seen on a mechanical dial during the last two minutes 
of every hour. With this in mind it is possible that there could be a bias in both 
speed and direction. 

The MSC towers are mostly 10.1 m in height and are typically located 
at airports. The exact locations are often not all well known, and sometimes the 
towers were moved. One needs to keep in mind that the area surrounding the 
towers may also have changed; trees grow may have been planted or cut 
down, buildings may have appeared or disappeared. This makes accurate wind 
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analysis difficult since these obstructions can be large enough to affect (mostly 
reduce) the wind speeds sensed by the anemometer. The purpose of this 
analysis, however, is to illustrate patterns in the wind data as a precursor to 
further studies. These are patterns such as seasonal changes and prevailing 
directions that may offer clues to the larger scale wind climate of the area. 

The Bear Creek and Haeckel Hill stations collected ten-minute 
averages and were considered to be good quality data. The data quality for the 
Destruction Bay (TES 1983a) station is not well known, although the data is 
comparable to the nearby Burwash Landing station. Care must be taken when 
comparing Whitehorse (MSC station) to the East Dome, Paint Mountain, and 
Jubilee Mountain as these three hilltop sites (recorded 10-minute averages) 
were likely affected by wintertime rime-icing. The Whitehorse upper air wind 
speeds at 1220 m ASL from Baker (1995b) are also used in this analysis to 
compare to the surface stations nearby. This data was recorded by tracking the 
weather balloons released at 12-hour intervals every day. 

The wind roses that are used to describe wind patterns for each station 
are long-term annual means’ of wind speed, frequency and relative energy by 
direction sector. The gray-filled shape represents relative mean wind eneray for 
each sector where 100% is the sum for all sectors. They are calculated as the 
product of the wind frequency and the cube of the mean wind speed for each 
sector. The hollow shapes are simply the wind frequency in each direction. The 
numbers at the end of each axis represents the annual mean wind speed for 
each direction sector. The sectors are 22.5° wide for 16-point roses or 45° wide 
for 8-point roses. The axis at the top points north. 


Kluane Region 

In this area there are general pattern similarities with all stations (except Paint 
Mountain) where wind speeds are high during the summer and reach a 
minimum during the months of December and January (Figure 4). In a few 
cases such as Burwash Landing and Aishihik, there are maxima during the 
spring and the fall. The Bear Creek and the Destruction Bay stations have the 
highest summer winds, hovering around 7 m/s; they were set up specifically for 
measuring wind energy potential as found in TES (1983b) and Pinard (2001). 
The other stations, with the exception of Paint Mountain, were MSC stations; 
their maximum monthly mean wind speeds in the summer were below 4.5 m/s. 


7 or “Period” annual mean for the non-MSC wind stations described above. 
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Figure 4: Monthly mean wind speed at surface stations in the Kluane area. 
Data source are from AES (1982); ***TES (1983b); ****Pinard (2001); }Baker 
(1995a). 


The Bear Creek station at elevation 670 m ASL was located about 5 
km east of the Haines Junction MSC station and 10 km east of the village of 
Haines Junction. The two-year study recorded strong summertime winds 
peaking at 6.9 m/s (at 26 m AGL) in July and dropping to 3 m/s in December 
(annual mean of 4.9 m/s). The study also showed a strong summertime diurnal 
variation where (in July 1998) a mean speed minima of 3 m/s and maxima of 9 
m/s occurred at approximately 9 and 18 h, respectively. Bear Creek measured 
winds that were dominantly from the southwest, from the Alsek River Valley 
(Figure 5). The Alsek Valley is a pass through to the glacial icefields of Kluane 
National Park. This is in contrast to the Haines Junction station (599 m ASL) 
which showed dominant and much lower winds from the northwest. 

The Bear Creek monthly mean wind speeds correlated very well with 
the Haines Junction station for the same monitoring period (Pinard 2001), 
however, the mean annual wind speed was much greater at Bear Creek (4.9 
m/s) than at Haines Junction (1.8 m/s). The report for Bear Creek concluded 
that the annual mean wind speed would likely be higher if a new station was 
located towards the Alsek Valley. The nearby Paint Mountain station at 1370 m 
ASL showed opposite seasonal variation to these two nearby valley stations. 
Keeping in mind that winter rime icing was apparent at this station, it showed a 
maximum wind of 5.5 m/s in November and a minimum of 3.3 m/s in August. 
Its annual mean was 4.3 m/s. The Paint Mountain site showed a three-mode 
direction distribution: a west-southwest, northwest, and a southeast mode in 
increasing order of energy content. The west-southwest mode points towards 
the Alsek and was one with the least relative energy but the highest sector mean 
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wind speed at 5.5 m/s. The southeast mode is aligned with the Shakwak Trench 
and points to a wide valley towards the Haines Pass, and it had the most 
energy and second highest sector mean wind speed at 5.4 m/s. 

The Destruction Bay station (800 m ASL) described in this study was a 
one-year wind energy study by the NRC (TES 1983b). Some of the station 
details are discussed in Section 5. The wind speed values for February-March 
and August-September are actually combined histogram readings for each two- 
month period. Destruction Bay is along the same Kluane Lake (781 m ASL) 
shoreline and valley as the Burwash Landing station (799 m ASL), (see Figure 
5) which revealed strong east-southeast and southeast winds that followed the 
valley axis. No information was given on the wind directions for the Destruction 
Bay site, but based on a later wind study by Yukon Energy, the winds were 
dominantly from the SE, following the valley axis. The speed correlation 
between the Burwash Landing and the Destruction Bay stations should be high, 
and it is likely that the data at Destruction Bay may not be accurate and/or the 
year produced unusual wind patterns. However, comparing the annual means 
of each station results in Destruction Bay having a wind speed that is about 
50% greater than Burwash Landing. The maximum of 7.2 m/s in July may 
have occurred in that year, but on average Destruction Bay likely had two lower 
peaks to coincide with Burwash Landing’s May and October peaks. Those 
peaks for Destruction Bay would likely have been about 6.8 and 6.3 m/s 
compared to Burwash Landing’s 4.5 and 4.2 m/s for those respective peak 
months. Destruction Bay’s period mean wind speed was 5.3 m/s (20 m AGL) 
whereas Burwash Landing had an annual mean of 3.4 m/s (10.1 m AGL). The 
station operated by Yukon Energy at the same Destruction Bay site showed 
similar trends to the NRC station (with mean annual speed of 6 m/s at 30 m 
AGL). 

The Kluane station (786 m ASL) was at the south end of Kluane Lake, 

at the research base for the Arctic Institute of North America. As seen by the 
wind rose in Figure 5, the station had the highest sector mean wind of 3.8 m/s 
from the northwest along the lake but the most common and highest wind 
energy direction was from the southwest, aligning with the Slims River valley. 
A third mode from the southeast suggests a relatively common wind direction 
but the station was somewhat sheltered from that direction by a forest and the 
Boutillier Pass to the southeast. The annual mean winds for Kluane were about 
2.5 m/s and the peak month was in November with a secondary peak in April. 
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Figure 5: Wind energy roses for the Kluane area. The shaded area of each rose 
represents the direction from which the relative wind energy comes. The 
relative wind energy is a percentage of the total wind energy in all directions. 
Each rose also has an unshaded outlined area that represents the wind 
frequency by direction (more commonly used but less interesting). The 
numbers at the end of each axis are the sector mean wind speed. The sectors 
are 22.5 wide for 16-point rose or 45 wide for 8-point rose. The numbers by 
each site are the surface elevations in metres ASL. The map source is from 
Energy, Mines and Resources Canada. 
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The Aishihik station (966 m ASL) situated at an airstrip on a high 
plateau recorded mainly southerly winds with an annual mean wind speed of 
2.8 m/s (11.3 m AGL). Beaver Creek (663 m ASL) and Snag (587 m ASL) 
were both located in the same river basin and shared similar wind patterns. 
Their annual means were 1.1 and 1.5 m/s respectively, with winds coming 
mainly from the northwest (Figure 6), contrary to the higher wind speeds and 
south-easterly directions seen at Burwash Landing. 
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Figure 6: Wind energy roses for the northwest end of the Kluane area. See 
Figure 5 for rose descriptions. The numbers by each site are the surface 
elevations in metres ASL. The map source is from Energy, Mines and 
Resources Canada. 
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South-Central and South-Eastern Yukon 
The stations in the south-central and south-eastern Yukon are compared in 
Figure 7 and can be separated into three groups. The first group is the Haeckel 
Hill and the Whitehorse upper air station, which have higher speeds than the 
rest. This group shows monthly mean wind speed lows of 4 m/s in the summer 
and high wind speeds of up to 8.5 m/s in January. The next group consists of 
the Whitehorse airport, Atlin, and Jubilee Mountain. This group shows a quasi- 
steady wind speed throughout the year, ranging from 3 to 4 m/s and reaching a 
maximum of 4.5 m/s around October and November. The third group is the 
one with the lowest monthly mean wind speeds, and they are located in the 
south-eastern portion of the Yukon. They consist of Teslin, Watson Lake, Faro, 
and Frances Lake. The group’s monthly mean wind speeds reach a high of 
between 2.2 to 3.2 m/s around May and June, dropping to below 1.5 m/s in 
January. 

Of the MSC stations in the southern portion of the Yukon, Whitehorse® 
(703 m ASL) had the highest long-term mean annual wind speed at 3.9 m/s. 
The minimum monthly mean experienced at Whitehorse was about 3.4 m/s in 
July and August, and peaked at 4.6 m/s in October (Figure 7). The tower, 
located at the Whitehorse airport, was well exposed to winds that flowed along 
the south-southeast-oriented valley. As seen in Figure 8, the prevailing direction 
for Whitehorse was south-southeast along the valley axis. There were 
occasional periods of north winds at the station, but these are not prominent in 
the wind rose. 

The Haeckel Hill station (1430 m ASL) (30-m tower) recorded an 
annual mean of 6.4 m/s. Monthly wind speeds, reaching a minimum of 3.9 m/s 
in June-July, were very close to the summer values of the Whitehorse station in 
the valley below. In December however, the monthly mean wind speed reached 
hichs of 8 m/s, almost double that of the Whitehorse station for the same 
month. The most frequent wind direction at Haeckel Hill was from south- 
southeast, but the direction from which most of the energy came was southeast. 
The highest sector mean wind speed was 14.5 m/s from the east-southeast. 

Near Haeckel Hill (a few kilometres to the east), weather balloons 
released every 12 hours recorded a 15-year mean (Baker 1995b) wind speed of 
6.6 and 7.3 m/s at 1220 and 1830 m ASL, respectively (515 and 1125 m 
above the Whitehorse station). The monthly wind speeds from the upper air 
data at 1220 m ASL are shown in Figures 3 and 7, and Table 1. The wind 
speeds at this elevation showed a peak of 8.5 m/s in January and a low of 4.3 
m/s in July. The prevailing wind direction at the lower elevation (1220 m ASL) 
was dominantly from the south-southeast, whereas at 1830 m ASL the direction 
shifted 20° to the south. This is illustrated as labelled arrows in Figure 8. 


8 This station should not be confused with another station operated by Environment 
Canada, and used in conjunction with their upper air station. This station was, at the 
time of this writing, located at the corner of Hamilton Blvd. and the Alaska Hwy. This 
station had recorded lower wind speeds than it’s airport counterpart. 
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Monthly Mean Wind Speed in South-central Yukon 
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Figure 7: Monthly mean wind speed at surface stations from data by AES 
(1982); **Kendrew and Kerr (1995); {Baker (1995a); and £Pinard and Craig 
(1996). 
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Figure 8: Wind energy roses for the Whitehorse area. The arrows with text 
indicate prevailing wind direction and speed as indicated by the upper air data. 
No wind rose information were available for the upper air data used in this 
study. See Figure 5 for rose descriptions. The numbers by each site are the 
surface elevations in metres ASL. The map source is from Energy, Mines and 
Resources Canada. 


The Jubilee Mountain station (10 m ASL, 1280 m ASL) had an annual 
mean wind speed of 3.5 m/s, which was considered low for a mountaintop (or 
hilltop) station and may have been due to icing affects; however, the monthly 
mean followed a similar seasonal trend as that of the Whitehorse station. The 
lowest monthly mean wind speed is 3.0 m/s in June and the highest is 4.4 m/s 
in November. The winds were mainly from the southwest to west-southwest 
and the highest sector mean speeds were 4.4 m/s in both sectors. An MSC 
station in Atlin BC (705 m ASL) showed similar speeds (3.8 m/s annual mean) 
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and trends as the ones at Whitehorse and Jubilee Mountain. The Atlin station 
was located on the east shore of Atlin Lake, which is elongated in a north-south 
fashion and the wind rose for Atlin (not shown) showed winds coming strictly 
from the south. 

Faro (694 m ASL), Watson Lake (689 m ASL), Frances Lake (774 m 
ASL), and Teslin (705 m ASL) recorded wind speeds of approximately 2 m/s. 
All of these stations showed similar seasonal patterns of higher winds during the 
summer (May and June) and lower winds in January. For Faro and Frances 
Lake, the most frequent and most energetic wind directions were from the 
southeast, following their respectively valleys (see Figure 9). Teslin and Faro 
showed more distributed wind directions, reflecting wider valleys and lake-side 
influences. 
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Figure 9: Wind energy roses for the southeast Yukon. See Figure 5 for rose 
descriptions. The numbers by each site are the surface elevations in metres 
ASL. The map source is from Energy, Mines and Resources Canada. 
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Mayo-Dawson Area 

The MSC stations (all in valleys) in the Mayo-Dawson area had annual mean 
wind speeds below 2 m/s. The valley stations recorded minimum monthly wind 
speeds in January and maximums in April or May. The Mayo and Dawson City 
stations had a secondary peak in October (Figure 10). 


Monthly Mean Wind Speed in Mayo-Dawson Area 
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Figure 10: Monthly mean wind speed at surface stations from data by AES 
(1982); and 7Baker (1995a). 


The East Dome (1036 m ASL) station recorded higher wind speeds of 
4.5 m/s (10 m AGL) compared to its valley counterparts. It also had a tendency 
to have lower winds in the summer, although 3.6 m/s in June was still higher 
than the summer monthly means at the valley stations nearby. East Dome likely 
had winds above 5.4 m/s in the winter but was encumbered by rime ice. The 
prevailing wind direction on East Dome was east-northeast to east-southeast, 


but the highest sector mean speed was 4.2 m/s from west-southwest (see Figure 
Td); 
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Figure 11: Wind energy roses in the Mayo-Dawson area. See Figure 5 for rose 
descriptions. The numbers by each site are the surface elevations in metres 
ASL. The map source is from Energy, Mines and Resources Canada. 


Northern Yukon 

In the northern Yukon, the Komakuk Beach (13 m ASL) and the Shingle Point 
(49 m ASL) stations both recorded relatively high annual mean wind speeds of 
5.8 and 4.9 m/s each (at 10.1 m AGL). These are the highest wind speeds 
recorded by MSC stations in the Yukon. These two sites had monthly mean 
wind speed patterns that were also different than their more inland 
counterparts. As shown in Figure 12, their monthly lows did not occur during 
the mid-winter season as these were normally found at most in-valley or low- 
lying sites such as the Old Crow station. 
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Monthly Mean Wind Speed in Northern Yukon 
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Figure 12: Monthly mean wind speed at surface stations from data by Wahl et 
al. (1987). 


Komakuk Beach had a minimum of 4.6 m/s in August and reached a 
peak of 6.7 m/s in November, with steadily high wind speeds above 5.5 m/s 
through the winter. Shingle Point hit its minimum monthly mean of 3.3 m/s in 
April and peaked to 7.3 m/s in November. As illustrated in Figure 13, the 
prevailing wind directions were mostly from the west following the coast lines’. 
During the months of May to July winds were reported to come from the east. 
At Shingle Point the prevailing winds were from the northwest along the 
coastline for most of the year. Unlike Komakuk Beach, no east winds were 
indicated for this site (Wahl et al. 1987). 

At the Old Crow MSC station (248 m ASL), the wind speeds (only 
recorded for two years according to Wahl et al. (1987)) reached highs of about 
3.4 m/s in May and July and dropped to below 1 m/s in January and March. 
The annual mean was 2.2 m/s. The wind directions were mainly from the 
northeast, parallel to a bluff that is a few hundred metres northwest of the 
station and at the foot of Crow Mountain, another 5 km to the northeast. 

Other measurements were made at the nearby top of Crow Mountain 
(790 m ASL; information by Yukon Energy, data not publicly available) and 
showed a very sharply channelled northerly wind flow with speeds of over 4.5 
m/s at 3 m AGL, more than double those measured at the airport. This station 
also had higher winds in the winter months than in the summer, but was 
affected by rime icing. 


? No wind roses could be produced for these two and the Old Crow MSC stations. The 
compiled data provided by Wahl et al. (1987) only showed prevailing wind direction for 
each month. 
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Figure 13: Prevalent mete acehons in the northern Yukon as per Wahl et al. 
(1987). Note that no wind rose data was available, only monthly and annual 
mean prevailing directions. The numbers by each site are the surface elevations 
in metres ASL. The map source is from Energy, Mines and Resources Canada. 
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Discussion of Analysis 

As the wind roses indicate, there appears to be a general trend of northerly 
winds in the northern parts of the Yukon and southerly winds in the south. 
Examples in the north are Shingle Point (northwest), Crow Mountain (north), 
and Old Crow (northeast). In the south, examples are stations such as 
Whitehorse (south-southeast), Haeckel Hill (southeast), Frances Lake 
(southeast), Atlin (south), and Jubilee Mountain (southwest). This general wind 
trend is linked (at least in the winter) to two low pressure systems; one that 
commonly resides in the Gulf of Alaska and the other in the Beaufort Sea, and 
a high pressure system that resides over the central Yukon and the Mackenzie 
Mountains. 

Other atmospheric phenomena are also identified throughout this 
study; some of these are seasonal variations of winds aloft, winter inversions, 
katabatic flows, and the orographic effect on wind directions. The following 
discusses these conditions and attempts to categorise the stations according to 
these flow mechanisms. The wind climates of the two major trenches in the 
territory are also discussed here using the observations described earlier. 


Winds aloft and winter inversions 

In the southern Yukon, winds aloft, or at the mountaintop levels, are stronger in 
the winter than in the summer. This is observed with the mountaintop stations 
and the Whitehorse weather balloons (see Figure 3). This stronger winter wind 
has been related to the increase in pressure gradients between the Aleutian Low 
pressure system over the Gulf of Alaska and the Mackenzie High over central 
Yukon and the Mackenzie Mountains. 

For most sites in the valleys, the opposite occurs: wind speeds are 
lower in the winter. This (apparent) paradox is likely due to atmospheric 
inversions that are common in the Yukon winters, due to cold air accumulating 
in the valleys. Although wind speeds aloft increase in the wintertime, the valley 
inversions prevent these upper winds from mixing downward into the valleys. 
This seasonal behaviour is most obvious in Figure 7 with the Faro, Frances 
Lake, Watson Lake, and Teslin stations showing low wind speeds in the winter 
while their mountaintop counterparts experience higher wind speeds. 

The Whitehorse and Atlin stations seem to be less affected by the 
occurrence of winter inversions. This is also the case at Komakuk Beach and 
Shingle Point in terms of low altitude stations. The latter two stations are on the 
coastline, and although the Whitehorse and Atlin stations are 150 km inland, 
they are connected to the ocean by way of valleys that are more or less aligned 
with prevailing winds from the ocean coast. It appears that stronger winds aloft 
flowing in from the coast either weaken the valley inversions and/or mix in 
relatively well with the air near ground level. 
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Katabatic winds 

Drainage, downslope, or katabatic winds play an important role in many areas. 
These cold, dense and heavy air masses that drain down valleys are more 
identifiable where and when no other wind conditions dominate. The speeds of 
katabatic winds appear to depend on the horizontal reach and the gradient of 
the slope over which these cool air currents flow, which is (physically) plausible. 
In most cases, the speeds range from 1 to 2 m/s; examples of these are Snag, 
Beaver Creek, and Mayo. 

Stronger katabatic winds were observed on the Kaskawalsh Glacier 
(Taylor-Barge 1969) within the Kluane icefields and at Bear Creek and Kluane, 
where “outlet” valleys connect the icefields. The Bear Creek station was 
strategically located to observe the high winds that it recorded, but sites with 
higher winds could be found within the constricting gap of the Alsek Valley. The 
Kluane station was rather distant from the main flow coming out of the Slims 
Valley, but the evidence of a successful small wind turbine operation at the 
Kluane National Park interpretive centre, and wind storm studies carried out by 
Nickling (1978) are indicative of these strong out-flows. 

The air currents that flow through the Slims and Alsek valleys are 
shown to be much stronger in the summertime when radiative heating and 
cooling are more active. These appear to be the result of the glacier-cooled 
dense air of the icefields that move downslope and out towards the Alsek and 
Slims valleys (and other valleys). It is possible that these summer downslope 
currents may also be aided by winds aloft coming from the Pacific Ocean to the 
south. In the winter, the pooling of cold dense air in the Shakwak Trench seems 
to slow down the katabatic winds from the icefield. Inversions also prevent 
winds aloft from mixing downward. 

At Dawson City, the relatively strong winds that flow from north- 
northeast may be drainage winds from the Ogilvie Mountains to the north. The 
mountain range slopes to the south-southwest by approximately 1500 m over 
50 km. But the most frequent winds start further down the Yukon river from the 
southwest (the river bends at this location). These are lighter winds flowing 
down a river valley that drops less than 50 metres over 50 km. 


Wind directions and orographic effects 

At many in-valley sites, one can almost always predict correctly that prevailing 
wind directions will follow the valley axis. Most in-valley stations depicted in this 
study are indicative of this condition. A good example of this wind direction — 
landform relationship is in the Old Crow area. On top of Crow Mountain, north 
winds prevailed, whereas 5 km to the south-east and 540 m lower the Old 
Crow MSC station measured northeast winds. This northeast wind could be a 
combination of a deflected north wind around Crow Mountain aided by a 
drainage flow down the Porcupine River valley to the southwest at Old Crow. It 
could very well be that those north winds recorded at Crow Mountain were a 
larger scale drainage flow from the basin of Old Crow Flats to the north. The 
Old Crow station had lower wind speeds in the winter, suggesting that an 
inversion was affecting the winds. Crow Mountain was known to have stronger 
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winds in the winter, which suggests that this site was above the strongest part of 
the inversion layer. 

Another example is in the Whitehorse valley, where the airport station 
registered dominant south-southeast winds that followed the valley orientation. 
Whitehorse experienced relatively high winds, in part due to the station’s open 
exposure to the southeast and possibly to the valley’s connection to the Pacific 
Coast, 150 km to the south. As indicated by the upper air data, the wind in the 
Whitehorse Valley (at 1220 m ASL) appear to be strictly from south-southeast 
whereas, at the mountaintop level (1830 m ASL), the winds shift by about 20°, 
coming from the south. This indicates that the winds aloft are less restricted by 
local orography. The Haeckel Hill station showed strong southeast winds 
slightly more towards the east compared to the Whitehorse and the upper air at 
1830 m ASL. This could be due to the air flow deflecting around the mountain 
side along the Mt. McIntyre range which is immediately to the south-southeast 
of Haeckel Hill. This suggests that, Mt. McIntyre may have better wind potential 
than Haeckel Hill. 

A final example is the peak of Jubilee Mountain proper that is at 1810 
m ASL and is 8 km to the south-southeast of the monitoring site, which was on 
a shouldering hill at 1280 m ASL. The peak is at least 500 m higher than the 
station, creating a shadow from any south to south-easterly winds that might be 
expected in this area. Its prevailing wind is from the southwest direction, 
towards the Tagish Lake valley. This prevailing wind direction contrasts those 
found at the Whitehorse valley. 


Tintina Trench - Liard Basin 

A commonly occurring air stream appears in the Tintina Trench from the 
southeast along its axis. The trench slopes towards the northwest, which may 
be interpreted as a downslope air stream. At East Dome, the flow direction is 
actually more easterly than the expected southeast wind. The hills to the east- 
northeast and just northwest of Rock Creek may be causing the local air stream 
to deflect towards the west, creating the easterly winds at East Dome. The hills 
near Rock Creek might be more exposed (better wind energy potential) to the 
air stream down the Tintina Trench. 

The Dawson City airport station recorded some of the same dominant 
easterly influence experienced at the East Dome, but at a much lower wind 
speed. The station is located in a southwest-northeast oriented valley, but a few 
kilometres up the valley and to the northeast, the orientation turns sharply 
towards southeast following the Tintina Trench. This appears to shelter the site 
from the east or southeast winds. Winter inversions must play an important role 
in suppressing the winter winds at the airport as the winter winds there are 
greatly reduced. 

Further up valley, in the Tintina Trench at Faro, the winds follow the 
valley. The Faro station shows double the wind speed recorded at the Dawson 
City airport, but half the wind speed as the East Dome. Faro is more open to 
the Tintina Trench air stream than the Dawson City airport. Although Faro is 
about 300 m higher than Dawson City and its airport, it is still in the Tintina 
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Trench and is influenced by winter inversions, as observed by the lower winter 
wind speeds. 

Further to the southeast, the Tintina Trench seems to shrink and 
disappear, but a valley following the Campbell Highway turns to northeast and 
then to southwest and connects to the Liard Basin. This valley includes the 
Frances Lake and the Watson Lake stations. Frances Lake showed strong 
southeast winds following its valley orientation. Interestingly, one would think 
that there would be strong downslope winds from the north at this station, but a 
south-easterly wind seems to dominate the wind climate at this site. Watson 
Lake appears to experience the same wind, but from a slightly different 
direction; the east-southeast following local land forms. Watson Lake also 
appears to receive drainage winds from the west, upsloping into a rather large 
Liard basin. 


Shakwak Trench 

The Shakwak Trench shows similar wind flows to the Tintina Trench in that 
much of the winds are from the southeast, following the valley. The Destruction 
Bay station recorded high winds from the southeast that were in part due to the 
taller tower, closer proximity to the lake shore, and farther land reach onto the 
lake in a relatively narrower part of the Kluane Lake valley. Burwash Landing 
was further inland than Destruction Bay, with a lower tower, in a relatively 
more sheltered area but still recorded the same wind directions. Both of these 
stations recorded lower winds in the winter, suggesting strong inversion effects. 

Paint Mountain station at about 700 m higher than Kluane Lake 
recorded similarly dominant southeast winds to the Burwash Landing and 
Destruction Bay stations. It also recorded a secondary mode of north-westerlies 
that were not as significant at the other two stations but was significant at the 
Haines Junction station. Paint Mountain also recorded winds of tertiary 
importance from the west-southwest direction towards the Alsek Valley. 

The Bear Creek station nine kilometres to the west-southwest of Paint 
Mountain recorded dominant southwest winds from the Alsek Valley where 
possible downslope winds flowed from glaciers within the park. The 
neighbouring Haines Junction station, only 5 km to the east, appears rather 
sheltered from the Alsek Valley and experienced more north-westerly winds. 
Perhaps these were eddies from the Alsek Valley, or drainage winds from the 
Bear Creek summit to the northwest, or effects from the winds aloft that were 
recorded at Paint Mountain. Strong correlations between Haines Junction and 
Bear Creek suggests that the Haines Junction station received a significant 
portion of its winds from the Alsek Valley. Neither of these valley stations 
recorded the southeast winds measured at Paint Mountain, which suggests that 
they were sheltered from the rising land towards the southeast. 

The Kluane station was also relatively sheltered from dominant 
southeast winds that were recorded along Kluane Lake further to the northwest. 
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Local knowledge’® indicates that this prevailing southeast Shakwak wind 
apparently flows over the Bear Creek and Boutillier Summits (along the Alaska 
Highway between Haines Junction and Kluane Lake) and flows above the 
Kluane station. The lower portion of this wind stream touches the lake surface 
at about ten kilometres northwest of the Kluane station. 


Conclusions 

At low elevations, the winds are strongest at the north coast, particularly at 
Komakuk Beach with speeds of 5.9 m/s (10 m AGL). The weakest winds are 
found in the low lying areas of central Yukon at the Dawson City airport (1 m/s 
at 10 m AGL), and in the west around Beaver Creek (1.1 m/s at 10 m AGL). In 
the south, the winds become stronger towards the Pacific Coast at Whitehorse 
(3.9 m/s at 10 m AGL) and the St Elias Mountains (5.3 m/s and higher at 20 m 
AGL near Destruction Bay). 

It is also evident that wind speed increases with orographic elevation as 
this is seen by the Haeckel Hill annual mean wind speed of 6.4 m/s (30 m 
AGL), compared to the Whitehorse station in the valley. This is also observed 
in central Yukon in comparing Dawson City Airport to the East Dome which 
recorded wind speeds of at least 4.5 m/s (10 m AGL). The occurrence of rime 
icing affected the wind sensors at the East Dome site (and other hill- and 
mountain- top sites), and so the wintertime wind speeds are likely higher than 
recorded. 

The seasonal wind speed patterns between valley bottoms and 
mountaintops show opposite trends. At mountaintop sites, the winds are 
greater, providing better wind energy opportunities during the winter. In the 
summer, the valley bottom sites may experience similar speeds as the 
mountaintops; however, their wind speeds become much lower during the 
winter. This is due to commonly occurring winter inversions that prevent the 
downward mixing of winds aloft into the valleys. 

Wind directions in the Yukon are mainly southerly to south-easterly in 
the southern latitudes and northerly to westerly in the north. Orographic effects 
on wind direction are exemplified in the Whitehorse area where, at the airport 
valley station, the south-southeast winds follow the valley, whereas the upper 
air wind data indicate southerly winds at mountaintop elevations. 

In the Shakwak Trench, the Burwash Landing, Destruction Bay, and 
Paint Mountain stations measured annual winds prevailing from the southeast 
following the valley. The Kluane Lake and Bear Creek stations are sheltered 
from the southeast but recorded very strong summertime winds from the 
southwest toward gaps reaching into the Kluane icefields. These gaps indicate 
strong katabatic winds originating as a result of local cooling effects of the 
glaciers in the icefields. 


1° Conversations with Andy Williams, pilot, from his several decades of flying experience 
in the Kluane area, 2004. 
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From a wind energy perspective, in the southern Yukon the areas of 
greatest potential are mountaintops that are well exposed to the southerly winds 
aloft. The valley areas that have the greatest wind potential are near mountain 
gaps around the Kluane icefields. However, these valley locations present 
challenges as they typically have low wind speeds during the winter when 
energy needs are highest. 

While there is still much research to be done, this analysis serves as a 
building block to understanding the wind climate of the mountainous Yukon. 
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Language(s) Week in Nunavut: 
Contemporary Language Planning in the North. ! 


Clint Westman, Michelle Daveluy, Liesel Knall, Marni Amirault 
and Doreen Ducharme 


Abstract 


Language(s) Weeks have been held in Nunavut since 2001. This paper 
summarises available information on these events as they unfolded in 2001, 
2002, 2003, and 2004. In it, we compare activities and actors over the years in 
order to provide a longitudinal understanding of Language(s) Weeks. We 
briefly present how language planning differentiates laws from policies, and 
describe language planning as it applies specifically to Nunavut. We also 
consider potential linkages between language policies in Northern Canada and 
lobbying at the national and international levels regarding language 
preservation. Our objective is to establish if Language(s) Weeks foster Inuit 
language(s) use in Nunavut, and how. 


Introduction 

Language(s) Weeks, sponsored by Nunavut’s territorial government, are annual 
celebrations with a wide range of events. Numerous public agencies are 
involved in organising and fostering these festivities. Activities held during 
Nunavut Language(s) Weeks include media campaigns, parades, youth- 
oriented contests, language and literary awards, feasts and elders’ gatherings. 
The organizers are government departments, regional associations, cultural 
agencies and media outlets. The data we present were obtained through 
archival searches of northern newspapers and magazines, available at libraries 
and on the internet, discussions with liaison officers in Nunavut and personal 
communications with Inuit language(s) native speakers and experts on Nunavut 
language(s). Through content analysis of our data, we evaluate these activities 
as they unfolded in 2001-2004. We study the representation, by the state,” of 
Inuit language(s) as simultaneously official public language(s) and minority 
languages(s) at risk of extinction. In this context, we assess if Nunavut 


1 We thank Emily Angulalik and two anonymous reviewers for their comments. 

2 We consider mainly the policies and actions of agencies of the territorial government. 
While the federal government is influential in language planning in Nunavut, we do not 
extensively address this. 
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Language(s) Weeks are successful in fostering the use of the language(s) of the 
Inuit or simply celebrating them. 

We conducted our research in 2004, through a Linguistic Anthropology 
seminar course: ‘Language Use and Issues in Northern Canada.’ Research 
began as a practical group assignment, focusing on a topic of interest to 
speakers of Inuit language(s). We subsequently presented related information to 
Inuit, government officials and academics, through a panel discussion at the 
14" International Inuit Studies Conference, held in Calgary, Alberta (Amirault, 
2004; Daveluy et al., 2004; Knall & Daveluy, 2004). The feedback of Inuit 
and non-Inuit conference delegates is instrumental in our assessment. In this 
paper we synthesize all the information gathered in the process and propose 
our understanding of the topic. 

In November of 2000, the Nunavut government declared January 14- 
20, 2001 as Inuktitut Uqauttin Language Week (Nunatsiaq News, November 
24, 2000). According to fluent speakers of the language of the Inuit, Inuktitut 
Ugauttin translates as ‘ways of speaking the Inuit language(s)’ (E. Angulalik, 
personal communication, August 2004; M. Therrien, personal communication, 
May 2004). The expression makes use of the pluralizer morpheme, ‘tin,’ a non- 
standard particle used in the North Baffin region (G. Bordin, personal 
communication, August 2004). The territory’s commitment to supporting non- 
standard forms of the Inuit language(s), implicit in this naming, may be 
undermined by the use of the English word ‘week’ to complete the expression. 
At the Inuit Studies panel, an Inuk stated, “Well, it would have been better if 
they had used Inuktitut for that word too.’ This mixture of linguistic codes 
underlines the challenges of promoting language retention in a diverse linguistic 
context.* 

To avoid confusion, we are referring to Nunavut Language(s) Weeks 
(NLW) rather than ‘Inuktitut Uqauttin Weeks’. In pluralizing “Language(s)”, we 
follow Dorais’ (1990) understanding that, while the Inuit ways of speaking are 
technically one language, regional dialects vary widely in phonology, 
vocabulary and survival prospects. We use parentheses to reflect the 
ambivalence about this matter. Saladin D’Anglure (1992) documents how Inuit 
have bridged these linguistic, cultural and geopolitical differences in consciously 
choosing a single term to identify themselves. However, this does not lessen the 
practical difficulties of governance and communication in a linguistically diverse 
region. Nunavut, premised on the linguistic unity of Inuktitut and Innuinnagtun 
speakers, may be a case in point. As we shall see, now that the territory and 
land claim have been implemented, concerns of Inuktitut and Innuinnaqtun 
speakers may differ. 


3 The Canadian Circumpolar Institute provided funding for our participation in this 
conference. 

* In 2005 the name of Nunavut Language(s) week was changed from Inukititut Uqauttin 
to Uqausirmut Quviasuutigarniq, held February 5-12. Uqau- refers to language, word; 
and quvia- to the concept of hapiness, to feel happy (Michéle Therrien, personal 
communication, May 2005; Marc-Antoine Mahieu, personal communication, July 2005). 
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We provide a general overview of language planning terminology and 
relevant developments in Nunavut, Canada, the circumpolar north and 
internationally. Burnaby (1999) notes that historically, Canadian language 
policy has served as a tool of assimilation. Only recently has the preservation of 
Aboriginal languages become even a nominal goal of policy-makers. In this 
respect, the creation of Nunavut, a jurisdiction with a majority population 
speaking the Inuit language(s), is a singular event in Canadian history. One 
would expect that Nunavut would be the site of interesting contingencies in 
language politics. As our paper reveals, the reality is more complicated owing to 
difficulties in defining and implementing values. 


Language Law, Policy and Planning 

Like most scholars in the field (e.g., Paulston, 2003), Burnaby (1999) 
distinguishes between language law, language policy and language planning. 
She further divides language planning into status planning and corpus planning. 
Laws refer to acts of parliament, provincial or territorial legislatures, and are 
subject to Canada’s Constitution. Language policies can precede and/or follow 
language laws; they are not necessarily the outcomes of laws. Sometimes a 
policy supports a law; other times a law generates a policy. Language planning 
efforts could take the form of laws, policies or programs which prescribe the 
status of a given language (status planning) or public measures attempting to 
broaden the availability of media in a given language (corpus planning). 
Perhaps more so than other policy areas, language policy and programming 
can be difficult to analyze. Policymakers’ goals are often implicit (or bound up 
in broad national ideologies assumed to be shared by all) and programs may 
not be explicitly formulated or fully developed. In line with this, the costs and 
benefits of language policies are difficult to assess (Tabouret-Keller, 1996, 
p.309). 

Nationally, we can say that the situation is disappointing: 
Anthropologist Harry Hawthorn diagnosed in the 1960s Canada’s policy of 
‘benign neglect’ towards indigenous languages. This description is still accurate 
in general (Burnaby, 1999, p.305). While Canadian Heritage offers funding to 
support indigenous languages, these programs are underutilized by Inuit, who 
perceive them as overly bureaucratic (J. Dewar, Office of the Nunavut 
Languages Commissioner, personal communication, August 2004). However, 
language planning at the territorial level is also challenging. 


Language Planning in Nunavut 

A consensus regarding an official language policy is currently under 
development in Nunavut, and Nunavut-designed lanquage legislation should be 
implemented in due course. Nunavut inherited its language legislation from the 
Northwest Territories. Canada’s Northern Territories have adopted a non- 
confrontational approach in promoting indigenous languages as official public 
languages. While the Northwest Territories recognizes multiple Aboriginal 
languages as official (along with English and French), implementation and 
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service provision does not necessarily live up to the billing of these northern 
languages as official. Similarly, Yukon has pledged to provide services in 
indigenous languages where numbers warrant, on a case by case basis, with 
English remaining the predominant governing language of the territory. 
Nunavut, with a majority Inuit population arguably sharing one ancestral 
language, is in a rather different situation than these other jurisdictions. To date, 
however, it has not moved outside the mould created by the older territories 
regarding language policy. 

Since its inception, the Nunavut government has held a language 
policy, as it appears in Pinasuagtavut; that which we’ve set out to do. 
Pinasuaqtavut, also known as the Bathurst Mandate, is the action plan the first 
Nunavut government established soon after its election in 2000. This plan of 
action was again endorsed by the second Nunavut government in 2004. 
According to Pinasuaqtavut, the territorial government promotes bilingualism, in 
the language of the Inuit and English, while ensuring functional services in 
French (http.//www.gov.nu.ca/Nunavut/English/ departments/bathurst/). 

In 2002, Eva _ Aariak, Nunavut Languages Commissioner, 
recommended the clarification of the trilingual status of the territory, recognizing 
French, English and Inuktitut as official languages 
(http://action.attavik.ca/home/langcom/attach/IPA.doc). However, the inclusion 
of Innuinnagtun as a fourth official language, rather than as a dialect of 
Inuktitut, is being considered as well (Dewar, 2004) .° In June 2004, the 
Minister of Culture, Languages, Elders and Youth (CLEY) announced the 
formulation of a working group to conduct a feasibility study of the previous 
recommendation that Nunavut become officially trilingual. The group was to 
seek input from municipal governments and the private sector before tabling its 
final report in the spring of 2005. This was a necessary step, particularly for 
making a decision on the potential trilingual status of the capital, Iqaluit, as 
proposed by the Languages Commissioner. However, the Minister’s stated goal 
was typical of the Canadian approach to language management: “balancing the 
protection of our languages with other urgent issues, including health, 
education and housing” (Nunatsiag News, June 4, 2004).° In its status report 
issued in May 2004, Nunavut Tunngavik Incorporated (NTI), the agency 
monitoring the implementation of land claims, criticised the government’s 
achievements and expressed concerns regarding language in Nunavut. Still, NTI 
recognised improvements, in particular as far as language is concerned 
(Edmonton Journal, May 1 2004, Ad). 

To foster linguistic vitality, the Nunavut government has opted to 
establish Inuktitut as the working language of the territory - a goal to be 
achieved by 2020 
(http.//\www.gov.nu.ca/Nunavut/English/departments/barthurst/). 


° Accordingly, from now on we refer to the language(s) of the Inuit of Nunavut as 
Inuktitut and Innuinnaqtun. 

© Daveluy (2004) discusses the subordination of language issues to other public policy 
matters in the North. 
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Since early on, this strategy has been considered risky. For example, in 2001, 
Mary Wilman of the Nunavut Social Development Council remarked that, in 
order for Inuktitut to become the working language of Nunavut by 2020, a 
commitment from the government must be made “in terms of money, belief, 
and principles” (Nunatsiaq News, January 19, 2001). For Dorais (2004), the 
2020 goal is unrealistic due to large numbers of non-Inuit in the civil service, 
the main employment sector. Indeed, while the legislature functions in 
Inuktitut, the administration does not. Also, even though more official 
documents are being translated, they are still based on English concepts and 
often have errors. Generally speaking, language training is oriented to crash 
courses for non-Inuit who speak no Inuktitut. Training this group is relatively 
inefficient relative to training semi-fluent Inuit to better speak their language 
(Daveluy, 2003a; Dorais, 2004). Also, there is a relatively small body of creative 
literature available in the Inuit language(s), although somewhat more material is 
available in music and film. While this reflects the history of Inuktitut as a 
predominantly oral language, it creates difficulties in promoting literacy. 

All of these issues require solutions if language planning efforts are to 
be maximized. New laws, by and for Nunavummiut (people of Nunavut), could 
play an important role here. However, more investment is required at the 
territorial level in curriculum development, promotion of Inuktitut in the 
workplace and other areas. Legislation proclaiming Inuktitut as an official 
language is not sufficient; people must be engaged in the promotion project. 
While respecting rights of French and English speakers is an important 
consideration in the national context, in Nunavut, official trilingualism may not 
be up to the task of preserving Inuit language(s) in all their diversity. 


International Language Lobbying 

The language of the Inuit has official status in Nunavut, the Northwest 
Territories and Greenland. In this regard, it is important to understand 
Nunavut’s language planning in the circumpolar north. Other jurisdictions 
provide examples of successful language policy. Since Greenland achieved 
Home Rule in the 1970s, Greenlandic (the Inuit language) has made major 
strides to consolidate a large body of work in literature and music. It is, 
increasingly, the working language of Greenland, with many resident Danes 
and Greenlanders of mixed origins learning the language (Moller, 1990). A 
related international example is that of Norway (Corson, 1996), which 
recognized Sami (a non-Inuit northern language) as an official, equal, national 
language in 1992. Norway has since consolidated its position as a leader in 
minority language education. The country has made major investments in 
teacher training, corpus planning and the development of Sami language 
instructional materials for all ages. Sami immersion and second language 
programs are flourishing, with Sami youth in the core Sami region increasing 
their use of the Sami language. These programs also teach the Sami language 
to others than Sami. 
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Success in the circumpolar north is to some extent founded on 
international lobbying efforts. In 1951, UNESCO experts recommended that 
minority language pupils should be schooled in their own language (Alberta, 
1975, p.2).’ This gave credibility to indigenous languages, as reflected in further 
declarations made by international bodies. We will briefly review these accords. 
Since 1980, Inuit have been extensively involved in this international lobbying, 
through the Inuit Circumpolar Conference, the international organization of 
Inuit living in the Arctic regions of Greenland, Canada, Alaska, and Chukotka, 
in Russia.® 

The International Labour Organization (ILO) Convention 169 (1989), 
binding on many countries in the Americas (not including Canada, a non- 
signatory), states that indigenous children should be taught their indigenous 
languages (Bakker, 2004; Morse, 2004).? Under the United Nations’ 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (1966), all peoples have the 
right to self-determination; states shall not prevent the practice of minority 
language, culture and religion. This covenant established the United Nations 
Human Rights Committee to which individuals can bring complaints against 
countries. Canada has signed this protocol and is so bound. The Draft United 
Nations Declaration on Rights of Indigenous Peoples (still under negotiation 
after 10 years) would not be as binding as the covenant, above. The 
Organization of American States has established an Interamerican Commission 
of Human Rights and Interamerican Court of Human Rights, recognizing locally 
based culture as a right. The Draft American Declaration on the rights of 
Indigenous People also outlines numerous rights (Morse, 2004). 

With the exception of the European Charter for Regional or Minority 
Languages (1992), which recognizes linguistic rights to Inuit in Denmark and 
Greenland __(http://conventions.coe.int/ Treaty/EN/Treaties/Html/148.htm), 
language is not the main concern of most of these documents. With Daveluy 
(2004), one might argue that most of these declarations also subordinate 
language to other rights, to a greater or lesser degree. Still, all are relevant to the 
promotion and preservation of indigenous languages as minority rights. Rodolfo 
Stavenhagen (2000, p.96) states that though the United Nations’ working group 
on indigenous populations has not produced a consensus document, their 
efforts have nevertheless influenced the political discourse, encouraging 
indigenous peoples (through organisations such as the Inuit Circumpolar 
Conference) to demand rights at the national level. Thus, these negotiations 
and declarations may be a catalyst for change on their own. 

In this regard, the Universal Declaration of Linguistic Rights (UDLR), a 
non-binding declaration signed by non-state actors, presents an interesting 
contingency. Drafted in 1996, the UDLR aims at organizing linguistic diversity 


’ Patrick and Shearwood (1999, p.252-253 and 258) document the influence of 
UNESCO, since 1950, on the languages of education in Northern Canada. 

8 ICC represents approximately 150 000 individuals, see www. inuit.org. 

? However, the convention has not been implemented by many signatory countries 
(Stavenhagen, 2000, p.96). 
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so as to foster effective participation of language communities in their own 
growth. The UDLR focuses on equality of linguistic rights. Carl Olsen (an Inuk 
linguist from Nuuk, Greenland) signed the declaration on behalf of the Inuit 
Circumpolar Conference, in his capacity as executive council member. The 
UDLR takes language communities and groups, rather than states, as its point 
of departure (Daveluy, 2004). This may represent, from an Inuit perspective, a 
best practices model for language planning. The proposal for three official 
languages in Nunavut can certainly be understood as an extension of 
international lobbying efforts towards trilingualism worldwide (Daveluy, 2003b). 

Having provided the theoretical background and described the specific 
context under study, we now turn to the analysis of our data. 


Language(s) Weeks in Nunavut in 2001-2004 

We have not been able to clearly identify any pre-set objectives for Nunavut 
Language(s) Weeks. Policy documents regarding NLW, if they exist, remain to 
be identified. This is not particularly surprising. Indeed, language planning, 
from small-scale events such as NLW to territorial-level declarations about the 
official status of given languages, are often driven by public relations and 
ideology, with unspecified or unrealistic objectives. 

Under these circumstances, NLW do not strictly correspond to a 
language policy, nor are they mandated, to our knowledge, by specific 
legislation. We then consider NLW as an effort to sustain the usage of local 
languages, that is the language(s) of the Inuit. In this sense, NLW is primarily a 
language status planning measure aiming at building awareness on the 
appropriateness of using one’s native language. Such promotion activities can 
contribute to the strengthening of consensus regarding language planning, 
policy-making, and laws. 

Nunavut Language(s) Weeks generally refer to yearly language-related 
events, during a set period of time. The goals vary annually, and seem to be set 
each year. Numerous key players throughout the territory are involved in 
organising and participating in NLW. A wide range of different government 
departments and other public and parapublic actors participate in organizing 
Nunavut Language(s) Weeks. Nunavut’s Department of Culture, Language, 
Elders and Youth (CLEY) has been involved every year, funding activities with 
various partners. The territory’s languages commissioner supports, but does not 
necessarily sponsor financially or participate in, the week’s events. Nunavut 
Social Development Council (NSDC), NTI and the federal Department of 
Canadian Heritage have all been involved, to a greater or lesser extent, in one 
or more years between 2001 and 2003. Regional Inuit Associations participated 
in 2002 and 2003. Notably, the participation of schools has been a key to the 
weeks’ activities in every year except 2002. By 2004, the majority of the 
activities were school-based. As we will see, this trend towards a school focus 
may undermine what was initially conceived as a territory-wide promotion 
effort. 
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2001 

The first evidence we have of the existence of NLW is an article published in 
Nunatsiaq News (2000) reporting that Peter Kattuk, then minister of CLEY and 
Mary Wilman, head of NSDC, announced Inuktitut Uqauttin Week, to take 
place January 14 to 20, 2001."° Anticipated events were feasts, dances, writing 
contests, story times, and awards. Later, Nunatsiaq News reported on the events 
of Language(s) Week. Events included: students writing essays, stories, and 
poems on what Inuit languages meant to them; visits made to schools, adult 
training centres and workplaces by elders; Inuktitut teachers, translators, and 
elders discussing language on radio programs; and encouragement of proper 
Inuktitut use in government offices (George, 2001b). 


2002 

NLW was held from February 11 to 16 (Rideout, 2002), focusing on territory- 
wide involvement. All twenty-five of Nunavut’s communities received seven 
thousand dollars each to organize activities during the week. In the communities 
of Gjoa Haven, Cape Dorset, and Igloolik, singing of traditional songs, meetings 
with elders, community feasts, and radio phone-in shows occurred. In Iqaluit, a 
parade of Inuit carrying Inuktitut words on placards wound through the streets 
(Rideout, 2002). CLEY posted (in English) a ‘Do and Don’t’ list on its website, 
encouraging parents to teach children Inuktitut in the home. 

The Pigiarvik Video Project began under the auspices of NLW. This 
was intended to give youth experience, through a workshop teaching all aspects 
of video production, in making culturally relevant videos in the Inuit language. 
However, it should be noted that English was the predominant language 
spoken during the video workshop, as well as on the video that was produced 
out of this initiative (John MacDougall, QIA, personal communication, 2004.). 
The project was supported by Language Week sponsors such as Qikitani Inuit 
Association (QIA), the Inuit Broadcasting Corporation (IBC) and the Inuit 
Communications Systems Limited (ICSL), a subsidiary company of the IBC. 


2003 

NLW was moved to later in the year, being held April 27 to May 3, under the 
theme, “Language at the Heart of Inuit Culture” (Arnatsiaq, 2003a). Instead of 
providing funds for feasts, games, and other activities, as had been done in the 
past, NTI sponsored a commercial promoting the Inuktitut language that ran on 
Aboriginal Peoples Television Network during the week. In addition: a radio 
phone-in show discussing the Official Languages Act was planned, although it is 
not clear from press reports whether participants were ever actually identified 
for this. CLEY held language-themed poster contests for elementary, junior high 
and high school students. In Iqaluit, QIA held activities to celebrate language at 


10 In 2002, a newspaper article described “Inuktitut Uqauttin Week” as in its third year 
(Rideout, 2002). This would mean it occurred for the first time in 2000, though further 
evidence has not yet been found to support this statement. 
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Inuksuk High School with the themes of traditional clothing, land claim 
agreement, carving, printmaking, and hunting (Arnatsiaq, 2003b). 

Language awards were inaugurated as part of the week. Gwen Ohokak 
and Eelee Higgins each received Language Awards for their involvement in 
protecting and promoting Inuit languages, through development of an 
Innuinnaqtun dictionary and involvement in teaching Inuktitut to youth in 
Iqaluit, respectively (Windspeaker, June 2003). The dual nature of these awards 
underlines the attentiveness with which NLW organizers approach dialect and 
regional differences. 


2004 

NLW was moved to coincide with Aboriginal Language Month and was held 
February 8" to 14" In this year, activities included the “Inuktitut Uqauttin 
Ilinniarvingni School Challenge,” involving individual schools submitting 
projects that highlighted the Inuit language(s). Entries included wall hangings, 
video documentaries, posters, story writing, throat singing, drumming, 
photography and art projects. Eight schools representing some five hundred 
students participated in the challenge, with the top two entries winning a 
computer and all students receiving a small prize pack. On a related note, 
Inuktitut Youth Disk Jockey Search targeted Inukshuk High School to find a 
young DJ to champion Inuktitut. Posters were distributed throughout Iqaluit 
and advertisements, in English and Inuktitut, ran on the sponsoring radio 
station. Six youth participated in the contest (Catriona Macleod, CLEY, 
personal communication, March 2004). 

The 2003 language award was expanded in 2004 to include awards for 
production of literature. A Nunavut-wide Literary Prize was open to all ages 
aiming to develop more Inuktitut and Inuinnaqtun literature for Nunavummiut. 
First and second prizes of $6000 and $4000 were offered. Over 180 entries 
were received; winning pieces were to be published by CLEY and the Literacy 
Council in the fall of 2004. This literary contest has the potential to play an 
important role in developing the corpus of literature available in Inuit 
language(s). 

The Inuit Language Awards were the most prominent of the NLW 
events for 2004. The four categories consisted of Adult, Elder, Youth, and 
Project. Advertisements ran in News/North and Nunatsiaq News and 
information was faxed to hamlets, members of the Legislative Assembly, Inuit 
organizations, schools and colleges, libraries, deputy ministers, media, youth 
committees and elders’ societies. Twenty entries were received and four winners 
in all categories, except Adult, were announced. Minister Kilabuk, of CLEY, 
presented the awards to the winners. 
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Analysis 

After outlining the four years of activities, we now seek to identify how the 
events evolved and provide some reasons for the changes. The years 2001 and 
2002 involved many events throughout the communities of Nunavut. In 2002, 
each community received a share of the $300, 000 CLEY allocated for the 
week (Catriona Macleod, CLEY, personal communication, 2004). In 2003, it 
appears fewer small-scale events were held, while both a poster contest for 
school aged children and language awards were established. These posters are 
subsequently being used to promote Inuit language(s) and Nunavut 
Language(s) Week itself. One year later, it seems that no organized activities 
were held, but rather several contests promoting Inuktitut were directed towards 
all Nunavummiut, with a major focus on schools. While the same financial 
resources have been available (in nominal dollars) from year to year, funding 
was allocated in different ways. This may indicate a trend towards the 
bureaucratization of NLW, away from the community-based approach of 2002. 
It is also important to acknowledge that some NLW projects have been 
diverted. For example, in 2003, the Pigiarvik video changed focus into a 
youth-driven initiative, shot primarily in English, about suicide. This may be an 
example of language planning taking a back seat to other socio-cultural issues 
deemed to be greater priorities (Amirault, 2004). 

Several comments about lack of government support (financial and 
otherwise) appear through the news articles. However, our assessment indicates 
financial support has been maintained through time (Catriona Macleod, CLEY, 
personal communication, 2004), and the larger scale contests and awards have 
enhanced the profile of NLW to the point of creating sustainable annual events 
with tangible results. Nevertheless, the overall funding of language planning 
measures is very low. 

It appears that, after holding no events in 2000 and only a few in 2001, 
NLW activity increased in 2002 and 2003 with many more events held across 
the territory. The total range of events was somewhat reduced in 2004, 
reflecting a focus around school-based activities, and language and literary 
awards. The breadth of Language(s) Weeks partnerships from year to year 
mirrors this trend. Following limited participation in 2000 and 2001, a wide 
range of community associations and media outlets participated in 2002 and 
2003. However, by 2004, this broad participation had ebbed somewhat.” 
CLEY, the Languages Commissioner and school boards became the major 
actors. 

This may reflect the relatively limited reach of NLW to Inuit adults who 
are not students, elders, bureaucrats, writers or language activists. Of particular 


1! Several communities may have participated in language week formally or informally 
without our knowledge. The Iqaluit-based press do not necessarily report all community 
events, and bureaucratic organisations such as CLEY and the Languages 
Commissioner’s Office are not always in a position to effectively promote their 
mandates. This leaves many Inuit, communities and partner organisations on the 
sidelines when planning language week activities. 
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note is the lack of any winners in the Adult category in the 2004 language 
awards. We know adults speak Inuktitut and form the base of language and 
political activism in the territory (Dorais & Sammons, 2002). Consequently, it is 
surprising that this group appears less involved in NLW. 


Discussion 

We attempt to evaluate the appropriateness of given language planning 
measures in a multilingual context. This is of particular interest, considering that 
many NLW activities are aimed at youth and students. These groups are widely 
perceived to be at risk of losing their Inuit language skills. However, as Tulloch 
(2003, 2004) has pointed out, most young Inuit continue to speak Inuit 
languages regularly and value them highly, in spite of widespread use of 
English. What is the best way to promote the use of Inuit languages in this 
situation? 

From 2001 to 2004, the majority of participants in events surrounding 
NLW appear to have been school aged children and elders. Indeed, several 
activities bring children, youth and elders together during NLW. This often 
happens in the academic milieu. Bringing together younger and more 
knowledgeable speakers of the language is a sound strategy, in particular for 
those concerned with the maintenance of the language(s) of the Inuit over time. 
However, Rideout (2002) mentions students in lower grades struggled with 
Inuktitut when interacting with the elders. This indicates the utility of such get- 
togethers, but also may be a source of frustration for participants. 

Those interested in the transmission of the language from one 
generation to the next might consider why specific segments of the Inuit 
population seem to participate in NLW, while others are absent. One factor 
limiting participation could be the perpetually changing dates of Language(s) 
Weeks from year to year. An Inuk underlined this point during our panel 
discussion, when she commented on the short notice that communities receive 
regarding NLW. Often communities are not aware of the dates, even when 
these have been pre-set by CLEY. Also, funding to communities in 2002 
developed capacity and expectations which were not fulfilled in 2003 and 
2004. This reflects the provisional nature of the partnerships behind NLW as 
well as poorly defined long-term goals and limited resources. 

To date, NLW seems to be gaining momentum and yet also retaining a 
focus around bureaucratic, scholastic and literary (as opposed to community- 
based) events. This trend, together with the lack of clearly stated goals or 
baseline data regarding participation, may limit the effectiveness of language 
promotion. In this regard, NLW demonstrates some strengths and weaknesses 
of northern language planning. 

Some of the early NLW activities, such as CLEY’s 2002 “Do and 
Don’t” list, a guide to language status planning in the home, betray the fear that 
Inuit bilingualism is not stable, but rather a prelude to anglicization. This 
provides insight into the overall stance regarding language planning: the 
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language(s) of the Inuit are treated as rare flowers which cannot survive and 
flourish on their own.’” 

Nonetheless, in spite of organisational challenges, limited funding and 
unclear legislation and policy, Nunavut Language(s) Weeks may indicate that 
Nunavummiut have moved through a number of stages: 


1) claiming their language(s) as viable, through activities such as a 
parade of words; 

2) expressing pride in their language(s) through language awards; and 
3) standardization of a written corpus by means of literature awards. 


The first two trends are status planning measures typically associated with 
endangered languages. The third is a corpus planning measure, more 
emblematic of a thriving public language. This trajectory in public discourse is 
extremely favourable towards the long-term development of Inuit language(s) 
and NLW efforts should be coordinated as such. In spite of shifting actors, 
dates, activities, themes and targeted demographic groups, NLW has moved 
from popular participation-oriented events to prestigious events celebrating 
language activists and artists. It should not be construed as an effort to save 
Inuit language(s) but instead as a celebration. 


Conclusion: The Symbolic Value of Language 

In terms of lobbying efforts, Nunavut Language(s) Week is not the only 
indigenous language promotion which doubles as a holiday or festival marked 
on the calendar. In 1999, United Nations Educational Scientific, and Cultural 
Organisation (UNESCO) established International Mother Language Day 
(Daveluy, 2003a; 2003b). We are supposed to currently be observing the 
United Nations International Decade of Indigenous Peoples (from 1995 to 
2005). Also, in Canada, there are Nunavut Literacy Week, National Aboriginal 
Day and Aboriginal Languages Month. 

Recently in North America, the use of calendar units by states and 
interest groups to promote causes has reached an absurd level. Days, weeks 
and months are concurrently consecrated to multiple, unrelated (or even 
opposed) causes, groups and products. Indeed, of this group, Nunavut 
Language(s) Weeks may be one of the better-implemented examples, relative 
to the size of its target population. This is owing to the high ideological 
importance which the territorial government attaches to languages. 

Inuit support NLW in numerous ways. Specific components (such as 
the literary awards, which broaden the Inuktitut and Innuinnaqtun corpora) set 
and achieve feasible, lasting objectives. Nevertheless, there are limits to what a 
state proclamation can accomplish. What are the lasting benefits of NLW, 


2 Current debates on language diversity, language endangerment, and sustainability 
focus on such biological methaphors (e.g. Maffi, Milhauser, Nettle and Romaine, etc.). It 
is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss these matters. 
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relative to other language planning measures which could be employed 
concurrently with, or in lieu of, NLW? 

The existence of mass bilingualism among circumpolar peoples and the 
increasing ethnic diversity of the northern regions challenge governments to be 
creative and insightful in terms of language planning. This context also 
challenges academics to broaden our theoretical perspectives about 
colonization and development. Perhaps indigenous languages are not 
predestined to fall away as contact progresses. As Donna Patrick (2003) does, 
we incorporate Pierre Bourdieu’s concept of a linguistic market, evident in 
colonial relations. In this market, the Inuit language(s) continue(s) to be a 
symbolic resource of great value to Inuit (Patrick, 2003; Dorais, 2004; Tulloch, 
2003, 2004). 

Indigenous languages and the protection of indigenous rights through 
self-government are related, in the sense that they both provide indigenous 
peoples with important symbolic resources, which provide a range both of 
intrinsic and strategic benefits in other struggles. In line with this, Patrick outlines 
the concept of the linguistic market, described by Bourdieu (1977, 1982), as 
follows: 

In a linguistic marketplace... language varieties are symbolic resources, 

that are in competition with each other and valued and exchanged for 

other symbolic and material resources. Thus, language is tied to 
economic and political arrangements... 

(Patrick, 2003, p.18) 


As an example, Patrick discusses the various resources available to Inuit fluent 
in Inuktitut: family and personal relationships, status as a real Inuk and other 
definitional identity markers. In contrast, the resources available to English 
speakers, while important, are chiefly related to the job economy and not to the 
community economy. 

In this sense, policy alone cannot maintain a language. Language must 
be seen as a source of personal and relational benefits within a community. 
Inuktitut is relatively strong in this regard, compared to other indigenous 
languages, including Innuinnagtun, with fewer speakers. While NLW may do a 
good job of expressing this symbolic value, the weeks may do little to build on 
the comparative advantages of Inuktitut in the linguistic market. Legislation, 
action and resources would be required to achieve this. 

In this regard, policymakers should consider the measures adopted by 
jurisdictions such as Quebec, Greenland and Norway to promote given 
languages as public official languages. The challenge facing Nunavut is to 
promote Inuit languages, not as endangered languages, but as official, viable 
public ones. Overall, Inuit languages are healthy in Canada (Dorais, 1990), 
though some regional varieties appear threatened. 

Bourdieu’s linguistic market theory suggests the language(s) of the Inuit 
hold(s) high symbolic value and will remain in regular use. The state is only one 
player in this market; but public measures do help in strengthening a langquage’s 
market share. 
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In considering NLW, we are both hopeful and sceptical. Is NLW the 
best that can be done? Let’s look at what is not being done: major funding 
support to language and culture measures together with some sort of transition 
process to Inuktitut workplaces. Official trilingualism and the limits of territorial 
power impose limits on the options of Nunavut to preserve its language(s). Still, 
NLW represents a step in the right direction. Of particular practical importance 
are efforts to enhance the corpus of literary work in Inuit languages and to 
honour language activists and artists through awards. 

According to Tulloch (personal communication, 2004), NLW plays a 
positive role insofar as it promotes public discourse encouraging people to think 
about language, which is often taken for granted as a policy field. Furthermore, 
the weeks encourage public discourse in Inuit languages. However, Inuit 
languages are also portrayed as being frozen in time. For example, winning 
posters distributed across the territory tend to use Inuit icons such as the 
inukshuk or igloo, with relatively simplistic slogans, by children, in Inuktitut or 
Innuinnaqtun. This may not assist Inuit in redefining their lanquage(s) as 
modern and viable. 

It is easy to be cynical about exhortative measures. In the context of 
official multilingualism and the global force of English, more may be required to 
promote indigenous languages. A statement about a consensual issue, such as 
language, costs policy makers little. However, such measures may have limited 
effect if implementation is not pursued vigorously. 

Still NLW is a step forward. It is clear that Inuit enjoy celebrating their 
language(s). In the end, NLW may be best understood as a celebration of stable 
bilingualism. This may not meet the promise of Nunavut. However, stable 
bilingualism, itself, is a notable achievement in the context of North American 
colonialism. 

Particularly in smaller communities, Inuit languages continue as the 
main speech of community life. Perhaps a celebration is warranted after all. Yet 
we urge the Nunavut government to go further still, taking advantage of Inuit’s 
deep attachment to their language(s) to promote them as sustainable, official, 
public ways of speaking. 
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Implications of Industrial Development for 
Course Offerings at Aurora College, 
Northwest Territories 


Andrew Hodgkins 


Introduction 

The Canadian North has attracted increasing worldwide attention due to the 
enormous economic potential of its natural resources. While much research is 
being devoted to scientific and economic areas associated with this change, little 
is being done in the way of analysing changes to the region from a sociological 
perspective. The following provides a summary of a Master’s thesis project 
being carried out in the University of Alberta’s Faculty of Education. The 
purpose of the study is to investigate the degree to which industry and industrial 
development in the Northwest Territories (NWT) is impacting course offerings at 
Aurora College, the Territory’s primary post-secondary educational institution. 


Context and Rationale 
According to a Toronto Dominion Bank Special Report (2003) that was 
circulated at Aurora College “...the NWT has been transformed into Canada’s 
fastest growing regional market ...Among the projects on the table, none has 
captured as much attention as the proposed development of a $4 billion 
pipeline ...more than one tenth of Canada’s ultimate potential reserves...” The 
outcome for diamonds fares just as well with the report stating: “...the NWT will 
solidify its position as the third largest diamond-producing region in the world, 
after Botswana and Russia.” The report then goes on to connect these heady 
economic forecasts with implications for education. A labor shortage due to a 
“severe lack of skilled workers” is cited as a key factor hampering the region’s 
progress — a problem “exacerbated by low rates of educational attainment 
among the Aboriginal population.” Increased opportunities for education are 
recommended with additional funding resting on the shoulders of the territorial 
government. 

According to its website (http:/\www.auroracollege.nt.ca/), “Aurora 
College has a mandate to deliver community-centred post-secondary programs 
that accurately reflect Northern culture and the needs of the Northern labour 
market.... In developing our programs, we work with business, industrial and 
government partners to ensure that our training meets the needs of today’s 
work force. It is our goal to provide top-quality education that leads directly to 
rewarding employment.” 
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Using the stated mandate, my research will investigate how program 
development and delivery at the college has been impacted by recent industrial 
development to the territory. Questions concerning the nature of the college's 
expansion need to be examined here in relation to industry: Has program 
expansion been evenly distributed or focussed in just one area? Has the college 
received subsidies and support by private industry to develop programs? If so, 
how has this impacted other programs being offered? These questions will be 
used to shed light on the central research question and help to situate the 
research within the existing social and political context. 

The thesis will be comprised of three main sections: (i) theoretical 
analysis of ‘development’, (ii) a history of northern education, and (iii) analysis 
of data gathered in the field. Historical analysis of ‘development’ as a function 
of state formation, capitalist accumulation and expansion will provide a solid 
basis from which to examine northern education and the creation of Aurora 
College. Considering the college’s role as the unofficial training arm of the 
government of the Northwest Territories, particular attention will be paid to the 
relationship that exists between the college, government, and industry. An 
analysis of neocolonial practices of acculturation will be incorporated into a 
discussion relating to official discourses legitimizing formal education and the 
construction of adult education programs. Adult education as an organized 
field of intervention and its relation to putative learner needs will provide a basis 
from which to discuss challenges to identity formation experienced by 
traditional cultures. Finally, fieldwork will form the third component of the 
study. It is intended that data gathered from interviews will support theoretical 
analysis provided in the first two sections of the thesis. 


Previous Research 

A perusal of the literature indicates a number of studies that will support my 
work. These include research conducted in the Northwest Territories 
concerning educational policy, aboriginal labor force participation and training 
(King, 1998; Juniper, 1990; Oishi, 1985). Research pertaining to the social 
consequences of development in the North include an historical account of the 
Berger Inquiry (Abele, 1980). Research of a similar nature has also been 
conducted in Alaska (Ganapathy, 1996) and Siberia (Logunov, 1999). 

Studies in Nunavut on culture, adult education and industry will also 
be used (Collings, 1999; Shearwood, 1998; McCann, 1996; McLean, 1994; 
Marybelle and Mitchell, 1992; McDermott, 1985). At the time this research was 
published, Nunavut was part of the Northwest Territories. Consequently, the 
research will be useful in gaining a better understanding of policy in the 
Northwest Territories. 

Literature specifically critiquing the relationship between industry and 
adult education will be used (Murphy, 2001; Abdi, 2001; Wilson, 1999; Mayo, 
1999; Marja, 1997; Korsgaard, 1997). Embedded in the literature is a critique 
of neo-liberal practices as they relate to adult education. Here, it is argued that 
adult education has become increasingly vocationalized in an effort to serve the 
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needs of large transnational corporations. Official discourses legitimizing the 
construction of adult education programs can then be analyzed within this 
critical theoretical framework 


Methodology and Contributions 

Aurora College serves northern residents through its three main campuses 
located in Inuvik, Yellowknife and Fort Smith. All three campuses were visited 
in the summer of 2005. A total of eight interviews were conducted, which 
included five college personnel and three people involved in various capacities 
with northern development. 

The interview format with college personnel was semi-structured and 
included eight open ended questions. This dialectical approach is both cyclical 
and recursive in nature, resulting in follow-up interviews as a means of 
triangulation. In keeping with the Aurora Research Institute's "Ethical Principles 
for the Conduct of Research in the North", the methodology employed is 
intended to result in "research as praxis". Documentary analysis could also be 
used to support interview data. The extent to which documents like that of the 
Toronto Dominion Bank report influence policy need to be examined in 
relation to how they are received and interpreted by college personnel. 

Collaboration and consultation with the college in the manner 
described is designed to raise awareness of current practices and _ their 
implications for future policy direction. Moreover, the study will help raise 
awareness of issues involving access to information, community consultation 
and participation, along with providing a broader understanding of 
‘development’ as a socio-cultural phenomenon. Similar work involving other 
circumpolar countries where adult education is a recent phenomenon could 
potentially arise from this research. 
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Evaluating the Integrity of Reserve Networks 
in the Boreal Region 


Shawn J. Leroux and Fiona K.A. Schmiegelow 


Introduction 


Canada’s boreal region contains approximately one quarter of all intact forests 
remaining globally (Bryant et al., 1997). Although not a biodiversity hotspot, 
the boreal region retains much of the planet’s biomass, has the last intact mega- 
faunal assemblages in North America, supports over one-third of the breeding 
populations of North American migratory land birds, and maintains a variety of 
ecosystem services (e.g. hydrological control, nitrogen fixation, carbon 
sequestration, etc.), underscoring the need for the protection of this ecosystem 
(Mittermeier et al., 2003). Systematic conservation planning theory (sensu 
Margules and Pressey, 2000) provides a starting point for the design of a 
reserve network to protect the boreal region. 

Conventional approaches to systematic conservation planning use site 
selection algorithms (Possingham et al., 2000) to identify regions of high 
conservation priority based on conservation targets for focal species, vegetation 
composition, and/or special elements (Noss et al., 2002). Candidate sites are 
then ranked according to their irreplaceability, a measure of the contribution of 
a candidate site to achieving conservation targets for the features it contains 
(Noss et al., 2002). 

While recognizing the strengths in the conventional application of 
systematic conservation planning methods, several authors have identified the 
need to incorporate system dynamics into systematic conservation planning 
(Cowling et al., 2003). The boreal region is inherently dynamic (Chapin III et 
al., 2004), shaped by natural disturbances such as fire and insect outbreaks. 
Consequently, there is a need to recognize these system dynamics when 
designing a reserve network in the boreal. With a case study in the Mackenzie 
Valley region of the Northwest Territories, Canada (Figure 1), we will evaluate 
the integrity of reserve networks designed using conventional and emerging 
conservation planning methods in the Canadian boreal region. The integrity of 
a reserve network is retained if the reserve network is able to maintain 
conservation targets through time. This case study is timely as it facilitates 
proactive conservation planning in the Mackenzie Valley, prior to the extensive 
development activities anticipated for the region. Here, we outline the methods 
that will be used to undertake this case study. 
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Figure 1. Study area in Northern Canada, near Inuvik, Northwest 
Territories. The study area is approximately 120,000km’. 
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Methods 

We will first develop systematic conservation plans for the study region by 
identifying reserve networks that satisfy static targets for focal species, 
vegetation composition, and special elements. Planning units provide the 
framework for compiling a conservation plan, but there is no strong theoretical 
evidence for selecting the size and shape of planning units. We will use 
planning units of uniform size and geometry (2,500m7’), as this will facilitate the 
use of CONSERV, the spatially-explicit dynamic simulation model used in this 
analysis. We will develop resource selection functions (Manly et al., 2002) for 3 
focal species: woodland caribou (Rangifer tarandus caribou), scaup sp. (Aythya 
sp.), and scoter sp. (Melanitta sp.). To evaluate a range of conservation 
scenarios, we will set multiple conservation targets of maintaining 25%, 50%, 
and 75% of each focal species’ suitable habitat in the study area. In addition, 
conservation targets will be set for the vegetation types identified in Ducks 
Unlimited’s earth cover classification for the study area (Ducks Unlimited, 2002; 
Ducks Unlimited, 2003). To evaluate a range of conservation scenarios, we will 
set multiple conservation targets of capturing 10%, 20%, and 30% of each 
vegetation type found on the landscape. Special elements in the study area 
include wildlife areas of special interest (Ferguson, 1987), key migratory bird 
terrestrial habitat sites (Alexander et al., 1991), international biological 
programme sites (Beckel, 1975), and key heritage sites (Sahtu Land Use 
Planning Board, 2002; Gwich’in Land Use Planning Board, 2003). We will set 
targets to conserve 100% of special elements of high conservation value, and 
75% of special elements of high and moderate conservation value (Cizek, 
2004). 

Considering the multiple focal species and vegetation composition 
targets, we will have 9 different sets of conservation targets for the study area 
(Table 1). We will combine these 9 sets of targets into MARXAN, a site 
selection tool (Ball and Possingham, 2000). MARXAN uses a simulated 
annealing algorithm to select the minimum amount of area needed to maintain 
stated conservation targets (Possingham et al., 2000). Using MARXAN, we will 
identify 9 conservation scenarios (i.e. reserve networks) based on the varying 
targets for focal species and vegetation composition and the targets for special 
elements. 

Next, we will input the 9 conservation scenarios based on the 
conventional approach to systematic conservation planning into CONSERV, a 
spatially explicit dynamic simulation model. CONSERV, simulates fire as a 
stochastic process and simulates forest succession as a series of discrete 
vegetation stages. Fire in CONSERV will be parameterized using expert 
knowledge and fire history data for the study area. Forest succession in 
CONSERV will be based on field studies conducted in the study area (Black & 
Bliss, 1978). We will run simulations for 250 years. We will track the focal 
species, vegetation composition, and special elements targets to determine if the 
reserve network maintains these targets over time (i.e. integrity). 
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Scenario Focal |. _ Vegetation — Blemeay 7 
__ Species ——-_—~ Composition _ a So 

A 25% 10% 100% v.h., 75% h. 
& m. 

B 25% 20% 100% v.h., 75% h. 
& m. 

C 25% 30% 100% v.h., 75% h. 
& m. 

D 50% 10% 100% v.h., 75% h. 
& m. 

E 50% 20% 100% v.h., 75% h. 
& m. 

F 50% 30% 100% v.h., 75% h. 
& m. 

G 715% 10% 100% v.h., 75% h. 
& m. 

H 715% 20% 100% v.h., 75% h. 
& m. 

I 715% 30% 100% v.h., 75% h. 
& m. 


Table 1. This table shows the nine conservation scenarios being evaluated (A- 
I) with the three focal species targets, the three vegetation composition targets, 
and the fixed special elements targets (v.h.= very high conservation value; 

h. =high conservation value; m.=moderate conservation value) associated with 
each scenario. 


Conclusion 

Although simulation models are not new, they have not been used to test 
alternative conservation scenarios (Pressey & Taffs, 2001). This study will 
provide a novel approach to incorporating system dynamics into systematic 
conservation planning. We hypothesize that reserve networks designed using 
the conventional approach to systematic conservation planning methods will 
not maintain their integrity over time, and argue that ecosystem dynamics (e.g. 
fire and forest succession) must be considered a priori in conservation planning 
for boreal regions of Canada. 
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Exploring the Religious Discourse of 
Cree-speaking Evangelical Christians 
in Northern Alberta 


Clint Westman! 


Abstract 


This short paper explores the religious discourse of Cree Evangelical Christians 
in Trout Lake and Peerless Lake, Alberta. These communities challenge our 
prejudices about Aboriginal Evangelical conversion, because they are semi- 
remote settlements where the majority of people speak Cree preferentially and 
are regularly involved in foraging activities and other traditional pursuits. Still, 
approximately half of residents are affiliated with Evangelical Christian 
congregations. Their discourse and practice incorporate some Cree symbolic 
structures. However, the sect’s success has come at the expense of more 
consciously traditional religious movements in the community, such as 
‘Aboriginal spirituality’ and ‘Cree Catholicism,’ which are more likely to attract 
the interest (and support) of the academy. This begs questions about the nature 
of tradition and cultural change. 


Towards a study of Cree Evangelists 

This short paper is a précis of doctoral dissertation research on Cree religious 
discourse. Discourse (defined as language in use) incorporates social features of 
speech as well as formal aspects of language. Discourse is an observable 
phenomenon, the analysis of which can help to understand the dynamic 
linkages of religion and language in constructing social life over time (Bourdieu, 
1982:16). The research question is: How have Cree in Northern Alberta 
constructed their identities through religious discourse? Through long term (12- 
18 months) linguistic anthropology fieldwork in Trout Lake and Peerless Lake, 
Alberta, research will focus on the religious discourse of Cree speaking 


1 Clint Westman is a Provisional PhD Candidate in the Department of Anthropology at 
the University of Alberta. He holds a Master in Environmental Studies from York 
University and a Bachelor of Arts from the University of Calgary. Currently conducting 
long-term fieldwork in Trout Lake and Peerless Lake, AB, he previously conducted four 
months fieldwork (in 1996 and 2005) in Cadotte Lake, AB. Clint has worked with First 
Nations since 1993. 
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Evangelical Protestant congregations, and their use of Cree and western 
symbolic structures in their belief and practice. 

The study seeks to determine the extent to which three traditions (Cree 
Spirituality, Catholicism and Protestantism) are in dialogue with one another. 
Do they share key symbols, concepts or textual references? What are the 
discursive practices in each tradition’s evocations of the sacred? How do 
concepts of speech figure in myth? What role is played by Cree speech in each 
tradition? How have discursive units such as the name(s) of god(s) changed or 
remained stable? Preliminary results suggest a high degree of continuity within 
these traditions, including: participation by Evangelicals in the 
Catholic/traditional pilgrimage to Lac Ste. Anne; continued belief in traditional 
medicines and spiritual power; stability in the use of key referents such as the 
term “manito” to describe the High God, and; the importance of concepts such 
as thankfulness, humbleness, and respect in approaching the sacred. This 
suggests a widely held local belief that Evangelical Cree worship the same god 
as their ancestors, in a new way. 


Theoretical assumptions 

The work of Pierre Bourdieu and Marshall Sahlins, as well as that of scholars of 
new religious movements, provides major theoretical insights for this study. 
According to Bourdieu’s theory of discourse, the hearer and speaker create 
meaning together, using both denotative and connotative signs. The paradox of 
communication is that it is a common medium for the expression of singular 
experiences (Bourdieu, 1982:16). This provides an entry point to understand 
the use by Cree of Christian words and concepts in ways which may not 
resemble those envisioned by missionaries. Religion and politics are particularly 
fruitful fields of study, as they allow access to “the polysemy inherent in 
legitimate language” (ibid:17), which allows multiple groups to feel represented 
through ritual language in spite of competing interpretations. As such, religious 
discourse is “amphibious” (ibid:18). Religion takes advantage of language’s 
capacity to express things beyond comprehension. Rituals and beliefs may 
change, but they must maintain some consistency with the group’s previously 
established identity (ibid:140). 

In line with this, Sahlins’ concept of the “indigenization of modernity” 
(1999:8), exemplified by Inuit using snowmobiles and airplanes to travel to 
hunting grounds, helps explain the power of Cree responses to introduced 
ideologies. Sahlins’ outlook emphasizes the agency and empowerment of 
colonial subjects. The hypothesis of the present research is that Protestantism at 
Trout and Peerless has been indigenized, reflecting the deep structures of Cree 
ideology in this linguistic, historic and economic context. 

Scholarly debates continue about the definition of syncretism. 
Nevertheless, it is generally acknowledged that many Aboriginal adherents of 
mainstream Christian churches also have maintained to a large dearee their 
Aboriginal religious beliefs and practices. Catholicism is typically viewed as 
more open to Aboriginal traditions, while Evangelical Protestantism is often 
seen as monolithic and anti-syncretic. However, a body of international 
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(especially Latin American) literature, which has not been extensively applied in 
the circumpolar world or Aboriginal North America, suggests that 
Evangelicalism is diverse and may be an agentive response to modernity 
(Garrard-Burnett, 1998). Using these perspectives, this fieldwork explores the 
changes and continuities represented by Evangelicalism in communities which 
are otherwise conservative. The purpose of this work is not to champion a 
particular sect, but to attempt to arrive at an insider understanding of it, through 
attention to discourse and practice. 

This work will contribute to new theory on identity and cultural change. 
Anthropological research has demonstrated that religious conversion is not a 
one-way transmission of hegemonic ideology, but that colonized groups can 
have considerable agency in fusing or hybridizing the introduced and the 
traditional. Colonized groups’ identities should not be defined solely on the 
basis of traditional practice or material culture. Rather, identity is contingent 
and negotiated, constructed through ongoing interactions with the colonizing 
other. Overall, the battle to define identity through discourse may be a more 
fruitful area of study than identity itself (Bourdieu, 1982:146). This battle must 
be assessed within overall social context, however, allowing for consideration of 
political and economic factors impacting discourse. That is, subjects are neither 
totally passive nor totally agentive in constructing their identities. 


Methods 

Linguistic anthropology's methods allow for the collection of data through 
diverse speech events. Through analysis of concrete instances of discourse (real 
occurring speech) one can make conclusions about ephemeral phenomena 
such as ideology and identity. The main research methods of this study are: 


1) discourse analysis of life stories, religious ceremonies, and other oral 
texts; 

2) research in the archives of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, the 
Church Missionary Society, the Christian Missionary Alliance, the 
Pentecostal Assemblies, the Hudson’s Bay Company, and_ the 
Department of Indian Affairs, and; 

3) participant observation. 


Digital audio and video recording, as well as photography, will play a 
major role in data collection. Fieldwork activities also include continued 
language lessons. To gain insight into traditional religion and Catholicism, 
interviews focus on elders, priests, lay leaders and ceremonialists. Work with the 
larger Evangelical group is broader based, including interviews with adherents 
and participant observation of congregations. 

As well as original data, this research makes use of a substantial 
number of existing taped interviews and transcripts (from as far back as 1968) 
of interviews with northern Alberta Cree born in the 19" and early 20° 
centuries. Other available media include video footage of Pentecostal worship, 
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a 1970 National Film Board documentary (about sedentarization and 
adaptation in a new community), as well as the poems, paintings, and journals 
of Father Roger Vandersteene, a missionary posted at Trout Lake in the 1950s. 
These illustrate Vandersteene’s interest in Cree religion, depicting subjects such 
as Jesus in a fecund wilderness and the crucifixion of a bear saviour (Waugh, 


1996). 


Local Context 

Trout and Peerless are adjacent, isolated boreal forest settlements, 500 km 
north of Edmonton, Alberta, with a total population of less than 800 people in 
total. Trout and Peerless are linguistic enclaves where Cree is the main 
language of communication. Industrialization and sedentarization in the region 
began in 1958, later than elsewhere in the Prairie Provinces. As such, most 
older residents grew up on traplines and speak only Cree. Denial of land, 
services and status has marginalized these outposts, while facilitating the 
maintenance of a strong language and subsistence base. The majority of 
residents speak Cree at home; children learn Cree (along with English) as a 
mother tongue; foraging activities are of major economic importance. In spite of 
this traditional setting, however, since the 1960s a plurality of residents in this 
area have been devotees of various Evangelical Protestant sects. Today, over 
45% of regional residents (including the majority of Trout Lake residents) are 
affiliated with Pentecostal Assemblies (Table 1). Of course, many Catholics, 
traditionalists, and atheists resist or resent the new movement; but the fact 
remains that Pentecostalism is highly successful in a community with an overall 
strong Cree identity, and that its adherents do not perceive themselves as less 
‘Indian’ than other community members. 

There are problems in relying extensively on census data. Indeed, it 
could be said that, for questions of human ideology, statistics can merely frame 
the question, not provide the answer. Nevertheless, in combination with 
fieldwork observations the above table paints a picture of a linguistic/religious 
enclave, in which Cree is in regular use and a large minority espouse 
Evangelical Protestantism. In Trout Lake (where fieldwork is based), the 
situation is particularly stark, with approximately half of respondents speaking 
only Cree at home, more than half the population identifying as Evangelical 
Protestants, and over three quarters identifying as Christian. Fieldwork and 
secondary literature also attest to the importance of foraging in these 
communities (Crampton, 1990). That is, these are communities (particularly 
Trout Lake) in which ‘traditional’ Indians speak Cree, forage, and practice an 
‘introduced’ religion which appears, at first blush, to be at odds with this value 
and practice system. 
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Peerless Lake 


Total Population” 402 
93 


% Cree mother 
tongue 

% English and Cree 
mother tongues 

% English mother 
tongue” 


% speaking only 
Cree 


% speaking Cree as | 26 
home language 
% speaking Cree 
and English as 
home languages 


as home language 
% “no religion”* 


spirituality” 
% Roman Catholic 0 
% Evangelical? 6 


Table 1. Language and religion in Trout Lake and Peerless Lake, Alberta 
(Canada, 2001) 


Trout Lake /| Total regional 
population 
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The picture becomes more complex when one sees through fieldwork 
that the Cree-speaking, foraging group overlaps to a great extent with the 
Evangelist group. Congregations are led by local Cree, in Cree; the role of Cree 
evangelists and the availability of Cree syllabic scriptures has been central to the 
success of Protestantism here. The original evangelists are now widely 
considered as elders in the community. It appears that church leaders are well- 
regarded both as foragers and community leaders, while also having extensive 
contacts outside the community. The apparent contrast between Indian and 
Christian does not appear as such to Cree Pentecostals. 


2 Percentages do not add up due to extrapolation and rounding. 

3 Includes non-native professionals (e.g. teachers). 

4 Could include practitioners of traditional Cree spirituality (pers. comm..: Louie 
Cardinal, 2004). 

> Includes responses of “Christian” (i.e. not Catholic), “Protestant,” “Pentecostal,” and 
“Christian and Missionary Alliance.” 
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To understand the success of Protestantism since the 1960s, one must 
first understand the context of religions which predate it. In spite of periodic 
missionary activity by Catholics beginning in 1891, Cree religious practice 
retained many adherents in these communities through the interwar period 
(Philipot, n.d.). For example, in the early 20" century, the “famous sorcerers,” 
Cutwing, Everlasting Voice, and Okemaw, rebuffed efforts to convert local 
Indians and refused treaty and western medicine. During the 1890s, an alleged 
wihtiko (cannibal monster in human form) was identified and killed by Cree in 
the area, who also sought help from priests to vanquish this creature; many 
local people of all sectarian affiliations continue to believe in the existence of 
this creature and in the power of conjuring. Drawing on the French language 
Oblate archives, I have begun research into these events, which will provide 
new perspectives on Cree religion and conversion. 

Beginning in 1958, resident Catholic and Protestant 
missionary/educators competed for converts. Father Vandersteene and his 
successors sought to marry Catholic and Cree tradition, but this did not prevent 
the expansion of Protestantism (Vandersteene 1960; Waugh 1996). While 
Catholicism and traditional religion maintain a presence, most residents now 
espouse Evangelical Protestantism and purportedly reject many tenets of Cree 
spirituality. However, Protestant congregations are now led by Cree-speaking 
preachers and include some Cree ritual forms. Fieldwork with these 
congregations should provide an important record of speech events for analysis. 


Academic context and conclusions 

This fieldwork is significant because little research has been conducted on the 
growing Evangelical movement in North American Aboriginal communities (but 
see Dorais, 1997 for a passing reference and Mills, 1986 for a fuller discussion). 
Furthermore, northern Alberta Cree communities are seriously under- 
researched (Smith, 1981:259; Lewis, 1982:20). The semi-remote ‘back lakes’ 
(off-reserve Cree/Metis communities of the Lesser Slave Lake Interior, including 
Trout/Peerless) are particularly misunderstood by the academy. No major 
fieldwork has been conducted in Trout/Peerless, although the nearby Lubicon 
Lake First Nation has been closely studied due to its highly publicized land 
claim, the legal nature of which is similar to that of the less-well known land 
grievances at Trout and Peerless. However, many of these studies (cf. Goddard, 
1991) emphasize Lubicon uniqueness and, as such, are blind to issues facing 
Cree communities in general and analogous communities such as 
Trout/Peerless in particular. Such studies are politicized and yet naive, 
overemphasizing traditional religious practices and neglecting diversity in these 
communities. Such emphasis on an imagined, homogenous religious tradition 
called “Aboriginal spirituality” (Canada, 2001) as the sine qua non of 
Aboriginal identity represents a “southern agenda” (Phillips Valentine, 1995:49) 
which does not capture the reality of many people living and speaking in Cree 
in the north. Through long-term, multi-sited research, the present dissertation 
and ancillary research (including land claims and traditional land use research) 
may support local people to better document local traditions and identities. 
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